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We asked these three experts to 
put a price on this edition of 
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WRONG. WRONG. WRONG. 
The price, of course, is only $14.50 for 
David Copperfield and every other volume 
of the new Collector’s Library of the 
World's Great Books. 

Again and again, Franklin Library, 
the world's leading publisher of fine 
books, has seen its remarkable new Col- 
lector's Library confound the experts. 

How can these authorities be so 
right in their praise and so wrong in the 
price? 

Let's take a close look and see why. 

Each of the fifty volumes is individ- 
ually designed; each cover is a work of 
e each binding distinct in size, grain, 
color. 


Distinctive endpapers, 
specially designed for the 
collection, and varied among 
the volumes. 


Hubbing—a valued 


characteristic of Page edges 


the traditional gilded with a 
bookbinder’s art. tarnish-free 
finish for both a 
protection A 


and beauty. 


“The illustrations are 
superb. Excellent 


Cultural critic, New York Post 


Superb illustrations, many 
specially commissioned, 
including a number in full color. 


Specially milled, acid-free paper that will endure for generations. 


4.50 


“The paper is fine mill. 
The end pages an 
unusual design. A first- 


class job. $3 5 E 


PHILIP LYMAN, 
Gotham Book Mart. 


(The effect in your room is uncanny. 
Each volume different but harmonious. A 
luxurious library that is a tribute to your 
taste.) 

Each spine is hubbed in the great tra- 
dition of book binding. 

Each endsheet (inside covers) is an 
original design. 

The page edges are gilded; the 
paper, itself, is crisp, opaque, specially 
milled and acid free to last for genera- 
tions. 

Many artists were commissioned for 
the project. And the illustrations are mag- 
nificent. (The color paintings by Thomas 
Rowlandson in TOM JONES make us tin- 
gle with pleasure.) 


Each binding is individually 
designed: the copper cover 
dies are hand finished. 
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How did we do it? 


The typography is classic, the print- 
ing first rate, the contents immortal and 
priceless. 

Yet the price for each volume is only 
$14.50, less, as you know, than ordinary 
hardcover books. 

It is a publishing conundrum with a 
simple, albeit spectacular answer. 
Franklin Library has made a publishing 
breakthrough of which it is very proud 

Here is the genius of mankind. 

Eternal classics, from Homer's 
ODYSSEY to Melville’s MOBY-DICK. 

The chilling tales of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The romance of Emily Bronte’s 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. The earthy 
humor of CANTERBURY TALES by 


Chaucer. The transcendent dramas of 
Shakespeare (illustrated by Henry 
Fuseli), Ibsen, Chekhov. Great English 
and American poetry. 

Fifty volumes in all. A library of 
genius that belongs in every home. 

Here is adventure for the mind, for 
yourself and for your children. Inspiration 
and pleasure more abiding than televi- 
sion, more memorable than movies. At a 
price that makes it almost mandatory. 
(And that is Franklin Library’s intention.) 

Subscribe without risk. 

As a subscriber, you build your col- 
lection one book each month, and pay- 
ment is on the same convenient basis. 
The subscription price is a remarkable 


$14.50 per volume. 

A guaranteed price, if your subscrip- 
tion is mailed by October 31, 1987. You 
need send no payment now. 

And, you have the right to cancel your 
subscription at any time, upon 30 days’ 
notice. 


The Collector’s 
Library of the world’s 
great books. 

A revolution in 
publishing. 
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Celebrate The Constitution In Williamsburg 
With Renowned Historians, November 19-21. 


a An ő thn a 


Come to Colonial Williamsburg for the first annual History Forum, 
November 19-21, 1987, and delve into the subject, “The Constitution 
Makers: Master Craftsmen of Government” Capture some of the exhila- 
ration and excitement that prevailed as the states debated for and against 
the new United States Constitution. 


Speakers include: 

Garry Wills, author of “Reagans America” 
Nationally renowned Constitutional Historians: 
Edward Countryman, University of Warwick, England 
Pauline Maier, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
John Murrin, Princeton University 
Gordon Wood, Brown University 


Visit sites frequented by Founders Patrick Henry, James Madison, George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson. Participate in a historical dramatiza- 
tion, discussions with the faculty, and take a special Constitution Tour. 


For full information or reservations, mail this coupon to History Forum, 


P.O. Box C, Williamsburg, VA, 23187, or call (804) 220-7255. 


(  ) Please send me full information on the History Forum. 
Name 
Address 

City. State Zip Telephone ( ) 
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Vivaldi, The Four Seasons The 
English Concert/Pinnock. “The finest 
recording of [it] I’ve heard” —High 
Fidelity Archiv DIGITAL 115356 


Horowitz: The Last Romantic 
Mozart, Schumann, Rachmaninov, 


Chopin, Liszt, more. DG DIGITAL 115542 


Perlman: Mozart, Violin Con- 
certos Nos. 38.5 “Radiantly 
sumptuous.’—High Fidelity 
DG DIGITAL 115146 


Tchaikovsky, Symphony No. 6 
(Pathétique) Chicago Symphony/ 
Levine. RCA DIGITAL 153939 

Pops In Space ‘John Williams leads 
The Boston Pops in music from Star 


Wars, Close Encounters, Superman, 
more. Philips DIGITAL 115434 


PA 


Pavarotti: Anniversary Arias 
from La Bohéme, Pagliacci, Tosca, 
Andrea Chénier, Un Ballo in 
Maschera, more. London 115344 


Mozart, The Piano Quartets 

Beaux Arts Trio; Bruno Giuranna, viola. 
“Absolutely indispensable.”—Stereo 
Review Philips DIGITAL 115271 


Beethoven, Symphony No. 3 
(Eroica) Academy of Ancient Music/ 
Hogwood. “Best of 1986”—Time 
LOiseau-Lyre DIGITAL 115535 


Brahms, Cello Sonatas Yo-Yo Ma, 
cello; Emanuel Ax, piano. Grammy 
Award Winner! RCA DIGITAL 154044 


Galway & Yamashita: Italian. 
Serenade Flute & guitar works 
by Paganini, Cimarosa, Giuliani, 
others. RCA DIGITAL 173824 


Gregorian Chant Schola of the 
Hofburgkapelle, Vienna. Hauntingly 
serene. Philips DIGITAL 115434 


his remarkable $1 offer is being made to 
introduce you to an outstanding classical music 
membership—with never any obligation to buy. 


You'll find hundreds of outstanding albums in each issue of the 
Society's magazine, which will be sent to you every 4 weeks. 
You will also receive 6 special sale issues, giving you 19 
opportunities a year to shop for fine music at home. But there 
is no obligation to accept any offering at any time. 

You choose only the music you want! 
If you'd like to accept the Main Selection, you need not do a 
thing. It will be sent automatically. If you’d prefer an alternate 
selection or none at all, just mail back the Notification Card by 


the specified date. You'll always have at least 10 days to decide. 


Substantial savings with our half-price bonus plan. 
For every regular purchase you do make, you may choose a 
bonus album for only half of the members club price! A ship- 
ping/handling charge is added to each shipment. 


3 Compact discs or records or cassettes for just $1! 


Begin your membership now by choosing any 3 albums shown 


here for just $1 plus shipping and handling. Send no money 


now. We want you to judge for yourself before you decide to buy. 


If not delighted, return your 3 albums at the end of 10 days 
without obligation. 
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Dvorák, Symphony No. 9 (New 
World) Chicago Symphony/Solti. 
London DIGITAL 115168 


Handel, Water Music The English 
Concert/Pinnock. “Perfect 10”—Dig- 
ital Audio Archiv DIGITAL 115306 


André Previn: Gershwin 
Rhapsody In Blue, Concerto in F, 
more. Philips DIGITAL 115437 


Ravel, Daphnis et Chloé (Com- 
plete) Montreal Symphony/Dutoit. 
London DIGITAL 115520 


Mozart, Requiem Leipzig Radio 
Choir; Dresden State Orchestra/ 
Schreier. Philips DIGITAL 115039 


Music Of Spain, Vol.5 Julian 
Bream, guitar. “Electrifying.” — 
Gramophone RCA DIGITAL 114746 


Slatkin Conducts Russian 
Showpieces Pictures At An 


Debussy, La Mer; Nocturnes 


Philips DIGITAL 115068 


Mozart, Symphonies Nos, 40 & 
41 (Jupiter) Chicago Symphony/ 
Levine. RCA DIGITAL 104810 

The Canadian Brass: High, 
Bright, Light & Clear Baroque 
gems. RCA DIGITAL 144529 


Rimsky-Korsakov, Scheherazade 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra/ 
Previn. Philips DIGITAL 115415 


Artur Rubinstein: Chopin, 
14 Waltzes RCA 101987 


Exhibition, more. RCA DIGITAL 154358 


Boston Symphony Orchestra/Davis, 


Bach, Organ Works Daniel 
Chorzempa. Philips DIGITAL 115193 


Wagner, Orchestral Highlights 
From The Ring Vienna Phil./ 
Solti. London DIGITAL 115426 


Prokofiev, Symphony No.5 Saint 
Louis Symphony/Slatkin. Double 
Grammy winner! RCA DIGITAL 154580 


Handel, Messiah (Highlights) 
Musica Sacra/Westenburg. Hallelujah 
Chorus, more. RCA DIGITAL 153586 


Values up to $47.94 
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O YES! Please accept my membership in The International Preview Soci- 
ety and send me, for 10 days' FREE examination, the 3 albums | have 
indicated below. | may return them after 10 days and owe nothing, or 
keep them and pay only $1 plus shipping & handling. | understand that 
I’m not obligated to buy anything...ever! 


Please send all 
selections on: 


Cassette Record 


Compact Disc 
Write Selection Numbers Here: 


IPS/6550 E. 30th St./Indianapolis, IN 46219 
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O Mr. 
O Mrs. 
Miss 


First Name Initial Last Name (PLEASE PRINT) 


Address Apt. 


City. State Zip 


Telephone ( 


Area Code 
NOTE: Members who select compact discs will be serviced by the 
Compact Disc Club. Full membership details will follow with the 
same 10-day, no-obligation, no-minimum purchase privilege. 
Limited to new members, continental USA only; one membership per family. We reserve the 


right to request additional information or reject any 
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Features 


Jessie Benton Frémont by Pamela Herr 
20 This Victorian heroine was clever, passionate, and ambitious—precarious qualities 
for a woman in nineteenth-century America. 


Picturing the Constitution by Harold Holzer and Mark E. Neely, Jr. 
3 O What seems in retrospect a natural, even an irresistible subject for painters, 
engravers, and lithographers, in its day either perplexed artists—or bored them. 


Pint-Sized Ship of State by Barbara B. Ryan 

36 Praised by George Washington as a ““Specimen of American Ingenuity,’’ Joshua 
Barney’s “Federalist” was a highlight of Maryland’s 1788 Constitution ratification 
celebration. 


With Lee at Appomattox by E. Porter Alexander 


40 A Confederate general recalls the last desperate days of the Army of Northern 
Virginia. 


Meeting at the McLean House by Ronald G. Wilson 


46 A Virginia farmhouse provided the setting for the dramatic final act in America’s 
most costly war. 
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“His Army Broke Up and Followed 

. Him," by master illustrator Howard Pyle, 
depicts the somber moment when 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee 
rejoined his heartbroken troops after 
surrendering to Federal forces on April 9, 
1865. One of Lee’s generals describes the 
final campaign of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, including its surrender at 
Appomattox Court House, Virginia, on 
pages 42-56 of this issue. 
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TAKE ANY 3 FOR $1.00 EACH 


(First price is publishers’ list. Boldface shows Members Price.) 


The Indian Frontier 
of the American West 1846 - 1890 


THE celts 


GCRHARO HERM 


Robert M. Utley 


8490. $19.95/$13.95 1859. $15.00/$10.50 


Commander 
inGhief 


6270. $25.00/$17.95 


Holocaust 


A HISTORY OF THE JEWS OF EUROPE 
DURING THE SECOND WORLD WAR 


ROBERT y 
HUGHES 


3178. $24.95/$17.50 


Martin Gilbert 
7666. $24.95/$17.50 


In Pursuit of Reason 


The Life of 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Geoffrey Ashe 


1339. $18.95/$14.95 5819. $25.00/$18.50 


No matter what area of history you enjoy reading about most, you'll 
find that The History Book Club offers some of the finest selections being 
published today. And no book club we know of offers greater savings 
— an average of 30% off publishers’ list prices. 

You can save even more by taking advantage of our Introductory Offer. 
Select any three books on this page for $1.00 each when you take a 
fourth book at the low Members’ Price. Your total savings as a Trial Mem- 
ber, including the Introductory Offer, can be more than 50%. 

How the Club works: As a Club member, you'll be able to choose 
from the 150 to 200 books featured each month. Our books are always 
equal to the publishers’ editions, never “economy” reprints, and are 
available at savings of $3, $4, $5, or more, off bookstore prices. You need 
take only four more books in the next two years, after which you'll save 
even more through Bonus Books that you may choose from our entire list 
at an average savings of 60% off publishers’ list prices. 

Approximately every four weeks (14 times a year), you-will receive 
our Review and a dated reply card. If you want the Editors’ Choice, do 
nothing — the book will come automatically. If you want another book, or 
no book at all, return the card by the date specified. (Book shipments 
will be charged to your account at low Members’ Prices, plus postage 
and packing.) 

If you should receive an unwanted book because you had less than 
10 days to decide, you may return it and pay nothing. We guarantee 
postage. 


5611. $24.95/$17.50 
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3509. $19.95/$15.95 


With Trial PP ORS 


EISEN- 


AT WAR 1943-1945 


E OR TEE LEONA 
B] ee NNS. 
War against $ a pos 
the Pirates Y 
BY ROBERT C byl David 
Ritchie @ 


Eisenhower 
1917. $29.95/$22.50 


PAGANS AND 
CHRISTIANS 
3806. $35.00/$23.50 


OUR 
TEMPESTUOUS 
DAY 


A History of Regency England 


BARE. 


MARIE Md 
VASIICHIKOV 
6403. $19.95/$15.95 


4416. $18.95/$15.50 


“GENERAL A P HILL: 


2436. $21.95/$15.50 


A2469. $35.00/$23.50 


(Counts as 2 of your 3 selections.) 


5744. $24.95/$17.50 
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REALI ACERA 


EMEP ALLEL MAR 


| FOUN W DOWER 


2311. $22. 50/$17.50 


2279. $30.00/$18.50 
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The History Book Club, Dept. N, 
40 Guernsey Street, Box 790 Stamford, CT 06904-0790 l 


5637. $30.00/$18.50 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me the four books whose 
numbers | have listed below. Bill those on the left at $1.00 each and the fourth 


at the low Members Price, plus postage and packing. 


| may return the books within three weeks at your expense and owe nothing. 
Or, | will buy four more selections within the next two years, not including my 
choices above. Either the Club or | may cancel my membership anytime 
thereafter. All Club purchases are at low Members' Prices, and a postage- 


In Canada Mail to U.S. Address 


and-packing fee is added to all shipments. HC0356SP | 
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Address Apt. # | 
City State Zip 
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The Shaker Holy Land: A Com- 
munity Portrait by Edward R. 
Horgan (The Harvard Common 
Press, Boston, 1987; 218 pages, illus- 
trated, $9.95 paperback). 


The Shakers—communal, celibate, 
peace-loving, industrious—came to 
America in 1774 led by Mother Ann 
Lee. Until her death in 1784 Mother 
Ann led the ministry in its growth in 
the New World. During about half 
the time that she led the group, 
Mother Ann established her head- 
quarters in Harvard and Shirley, 
twin Shaker villages not far from 
Boston. These Shaker communities 
provide in microcosm the story of all 
Shakerism. The author examines 
Shaker persecution, celibacy, work 
ethic, inventions, ritual Sabbath 
dances designed to "shake?" evil in- 
fluences out of the body and soul, 
and the gradual decline of the sect 
due to urbanization, industrializa- 
tion, and the group’s doctrine of cel- 
ibacy. Today only a handful of 
women, clustered into two New En- 
gland communities, remain. Rare 
contemporary photographs illustrate 
the strength and character of these 
determined, peaceful people. The 
book also includes maps and a com- 
plete guide to museums, restora- 
tions, and collections pertaining to 
the Shakers. 


Incidents in the Life of a Slave 
Girl by Harriet A. Jacobs; edited 
and with an introduction by Jean Fa- 
gen Yellin (Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1987; 
306 pages, illustrated, $37.50). 


Originally published in 1861, Harriet 
A. Jacobs’s autobiography remains 
an insightful and fascinating look at 
the antebellum south. Jacobs, borna 
slave in 1831, became a fugitive from 
her North Carolina home in the 
1830s when she fled to the north to 
seek freedom. She recounts, through 
fictitious names, incidents and 
events of her years as a slave and of 
her years as a fugitive trying to ob- 
tain freedom. Jacobs’ wrote her au- 
tobiography under the alias of Linda 
Brent, the book’s heroine and narra- 
tor. She recounts her family history 


History Bookshel 


and recalls the degradation of slav- 
ery. Through her story, Jacobs con- 
veys to the reader the 19th century 
Afro-American experience. Jean Fa- 
gen Yellin’s 1987 version retains the 
original Jacob book but Yellin added 
photographs and some clarification 
of characters and places. 


Very Poor and of a Lo Make: 
The Journal of Abner Sanger 
edited by Lois Stabler with illustra- 
tions by Arthur Tremblay(Published 
for the Historical Society of Chesh- 
ire County by Peter E. Randall, 
Publisher, Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
Shire, 1987; 682 pages, illustrated, 
$30.00.) 


Beginning more than two hundred 
years ago, a commoner in a small, 
unremarkable New Hampshire com- 
munity, kept a remarkable journal of 
his everyday life during the critical 
Revolutionary War period in Ameri- 
can history. What makes this journal 
unique is that early records of ordi- 
nary people, in their own words, are 
rare. Although once described in a 
legal proceeding as ‘‘poor and of alo 
make,’’ Abner Sanger was literate, 
well-read, and well-informed about 
current affairs. Although he 
marched to Lexington and Concord 
with the rebels he later became a 
Tory. He did not play a significant 
role in the Revolutionary War nor in 
his community. But through his care- 
ful recordings of his everyday life in 
Keene (1774-1782) and Dublin (1791- 
1794), New Hampshire, Sanger gives 
modern day readers a fresh, intimate 
glimpse into eighteenth century life. 
Transcribed from the original manu- 
script, passed down from generation 
to generation until it was sold in 1914 
to the Library of Congress, where it 
now resides, the Sanger journal is an 
important document for those inter- 
ested in New England and Connecti- 
cut River Valley history, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and life on both a 
frontier farm and in a small New En- 
gland town. Editor Lois Stabler 
modernized the language to make it 
more understandable to today’s au- 
dience, and provided extensive foot- 
notes, biographical notes, maps, and 
an index. 
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In the Combat Zone: An Oral 
History of American Women 
in Vietnam by Kathryn Marshall 
(Little, Brown and Company, Bos- 
ton, 1987; 270 pages, $17.95). 


Twelve years after the United States 
officially ended military involvement 
in Vietnam, Americans still have not 
fully interpreted the effects of the 
“one war we lost”? upon those who 
served there. While Hollywood has 
produced successful movies concern- 
ing the war in Southeast Asia, it, like 
most other American institutions, 
has continually ignored the involve- 
ment of American women in Viet- 
nam. Kathryn Marshall sets out to 
correct this ignorance. From nurses 
to decoders, secretaries to air traffic 
controllers, Marshall interviewed 
hundreds of female Vietnam ve- 
terans.In the Combat Zone repre- 
sents the accounts of twenty of those 
women. Through their own words, 
these women relate their Vietnam ex- 
periences as well as their post-war ex- 
periences. Lieutenant Colonel (Re- 
tired) Ruth Sidisin summed the book 
up when she said "the gist of it is 
. . . that the women saw as much as 
the guys did, but in a different way.” 


A. Lincoln: His Last 24 Hours 
by W. Emerson Reck (McFarland 
and Company, Inc., Publishers, Jef- 
ferson, North Carolina 1987; 240 
pages, illustrated, $19.95). 


Abraham Lincoln earned the unfor- 
tunate distinction of being the first 
United States president to be assassi- 
nated. Since that day, April 14, 1865, 
mystery and myth have surrounded 
his death and W. Emerson Reck sets 
out to clarify the details and events 
of Lincoln’s last day. Thirty years of 
research have led to a book of eye- 
witness accounts, facts and reactions 
of many of Washington’s leading cit- 
izens as well as reactions from Lin- 
coln’s family and friends. A four- 
part appendix explains still 
unresolved mysteries surrounding 
the slaying. Reck also includes John 
Wilkes Booth’s activities on that 
spring day and rare, never-before- 
published photographs are also in- 
cluded. 


The Other Side of Time: A 
Combat Surgeon in World War 
II by Brendan Phibbs (Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1987; 341 
pages, $17.95). 


In November 1944, the Allies fought 
a bloody battle at Alsace-Lorraine in 
Northern France. Cardiologist Bren- 
dan Phibbs was there as a surgeon 
with Combat B, Twelfth Armored 
Division, Seventh U.S. Army, and he 
remained a surgeon with his unit 
through the invasion of Germany in 
1945. The Other Side of Time is a 
firsthand account of Phibbs” experi- 
ences in World War II. His memoirs 
include diary accounts, historical 
references and observations on hu- 
man nature. Sometimes funny, but 
often angry, Phibbs’ book contains 
his thoughts and feelings on battles, 
bureaucracy and the conditions the 
medics were forced to work under. 
He includes recollections of USO 
shows, the horror of living condi- 
tions and the ingenuity of the GI. 
Fluent in German and adequate in 
French, Phibbs also interrogated 
POWs and collaborated with the lo- 
cal population. 


Mutiny on the Amistad: The 
Saga of a Slave Revolt by How- 
ard Jones (Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1987; 271 pages, illus- 
trated, $22.95). 


In 1839, a group of African blacks, 
led by a man named Joseph Cinque, 
revolted onboard the Spanish slave 
ship, the Amistad, while it was sail- 
ing the Caribbean. They steered the 
ship northward to Montauk, Long 
Island, where it was impounded by 
an American Naval vessel. The Afri- 
cans were jailed in Connecticut while 
the Spanish claimed the Americans 
had violated their property rights. 
What ensued was a controversy be- 
tween abolitionists and proslavery 
advocates over natural law, evangeli- 
cal arguments and moral suasion. In 
Mutiny on the Amistad, Howard 
Jones tells how the incident ended up 
before the U.S. Supreme Court and 
he recreates the events of the trial 
which eventually led to sending the 
captive slaves back to Africa. x 


The Crate Shoppe 
These are not your ordi- 
nary everyday apple 
crates. They are furniture 
grade oak and completely 
sanded. Great low cost 
į stackable storage system, 
for books, magazines, rec- 
ord albums, TV, stereo, 
or use to hold your fire- 
oe = wood. SATISFACTION 
Solid Oak Apple Crates GUARANTEED. 
14%” W x 11%” D x 20” L 
Partially assembled with predrilled holes, 
nails and instructions............ $20.00 ppd. 

Fully assembled ..............5.. $25.00 ppd. 
Other quality products from the Crate Shope... A 
Country Kitchen hanging pot, pan, & spoon rack for only 
$52.00. The Original Old Oaken Bucket, use it for a circular 
file, hold kindling, or to hold water, use real chicken or turkey 
crates for furniture, Remember the Orange Crate? Rugged 
pine crates to hold your audio or video cassettes, miniature 
crates éz bushelbaskets, mini bales of real straw and More! 
Send $1.00 for a Brochure, refundable with first order. 

Send check, money order, VISA or MC info to: 

The Crate Shoppe, P.O. Box 154A, Kipton, Ohio 44049 


2a NOW! TWO 
> EXCITING 
SERIES 


(1) The Generals #1 
Lee! Grant! Longstreet! Meade! Jackson! Hancock! 
All new collection of 11”x14” portraits 
Order your set today for only $13.50! 


. (2) “The Gettysburg Series” 
McPherson’s Ridge! Little Round Top/ Devil’s Den! 
Pickett’s Charge! 

Three stylized views. 20x28” lithographs. 


A scene from each day of the battle. 
Order today! Still Only $9.95! 


or send for free brochure. Price includes postage. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


B. MANOR PRODUCTS 
P.O. Box 1, Dept. B-4, Phoenix, N.Y. 13135 
NYS residents add sales tax 


x UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION x 
1787 x BICENTENNIAL x 1987 


Incomparable Document 


Can Now Be Yours 


Complete text of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, including the Preamble, Bill of 
Rights, and all Articles and Amend- 
ments. This 8-page, 81x11 booklet 
is lithographed with quality work- 
manship throughout. Separate cover 
printed in two colors on parchment- 
like heavy paper. 

Excellent for own use or as a Bi- 
centennial gift. ORDER TODAY for 
immediate shipment. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Only $6.95 each including 
shipping and applicable state sales 
tax. Send check or money order to: 

Print Crafts, 3448 McKenzie St. 

Memphis, Tennessee 38118 


In every generation, it must be 


PAE earned—all over again. 


ANOVELOF ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE CIVILWAR 


William Safire’s FREEDOM sweeps across a 
divided land to paint an unforgettable por- 
trait of a nation at war with itself and of a 
President driven to take up the two-edged 
sword of emancipation. 

Both a profoundly moving novel and a sig- 


nificant work of history, FREEDOM is a 
breakthrough book that uses fiction to 
reveal the truth about the sources of our 
freedom. z 

With 75 photographs and a unique “under- 
book” that separates fact from fiction. 


WILLIAM SAFIRE 


Book-of:the-Month Club Main Selection « History Book Club Selection Doubleday 
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Discover Your Heritage 


TOY SOLDIERS 
ON THE MARCH! 


* BRITAINS toy metal soldiers 
* British Imperial India by 
MARLBOROUGH and KINGCAST 
' * American Civil War figures by 
=~, _ WALL MINIATURES and ALYMER 
ER ES Bands €: Drum Corps by 
SÍ) KING & COUNTRY and 
g 4. Y MARS LIMITED 
ES Ree) A Zulu Wars by FRONTLINE 
and IMPERIAL PRODUCTIONS 
* Sudan Wars by EMPIRE MODELS 


Misplaced Grave 


Harold Holzer’s "Philadelphia 
17877 [May 1987 issue] was very 
interesting, especially since Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, a signer of the 
Constitution for North Carolina, 
resided in our historic town of 
Edenton from 1777 until 1790. 
There is an error, however, in 
that Holzer states on page 24 that 
“There was Christ Church on Sec- 
ond Street, where delegate James 


is a link with history. It connects your family with the 
past like a thread woven through the cloth of time. 
Almost every name originating in the British Isles has a Toy Soldier Catalogue: Send $3.00 for 
Registered Coat of Arms. From your Family Name we can and ilabilit 
research the earliest associated Coat of Arms, Crest and y > priono LO) 
Tartans. (includes Britains full-color catalogue). 


Send $1.00 (refundable with purchase) for our bro- + 
chure which includes: Heraldic Shields, paperweights TNC Enterprises 
318 Churchill Court + Dept. AHI 


with crests, Scottish plaid scarves and rug throws. 
WINNWOOD ENTERPRISES Elizabetht. KY 42701 + (502) 765-5035 


100 Market St. @ P.O. Box 221 0 Morrison, CO 80465 


IS HISTORY ALIVE IN YOUR LIFE? 
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Illustrated: Authentic Manuscripts 
From Civil War and Other Periods (Reduced in Size) 


Theme Prints’ Catalogs Are 
Alive With History 

History comes to life when you 
can touch documents written and 
signed by Presidents and famous 
Senators and Generals. The ‘Past’ 
takes on a more personal mean- 
ing when you can actually reach 
into a family's life 125 years ago 
and read Mom s letter to her son 
as he carried her thoughts and 
sentiments with him into battle. 

A Theme Prints catalog is not the 
history of dates and places but liv- 
ing testimony to our past for peo- 
ple like you. . . who like the feel 
and smell and content of rare 
books...who are naturally 
drawn to decorating with antique 
engravings such as The Old 
Oaken Bucket, Milking Time and 
Coming From The Forge. 


Civil War, Americana, 
Military, British History 
Quarterly Catalog 

Our experienced collectors travel 
the back roads of rural barns and 
dusty attics across the country in 
search of the best memorabilia 


Get in touch with the history in your life. Subscribe today. Send $10 (refunded with 1st order) 


from select periods in our history. 

When you subscribe to our cat- 
alogs you receive a 32-page, 81/2” 
x 11” illustrated catalog every 
three months that lists 1000+ 
items such as: 


e Civil War letters, diaries, 
documents 
e Carte-de-vistes & cabinet photos 


e Steel-die engravings of famous 
people & nostalgic scenes 

e Prints, chromolithographs 
8 original art 

e Autographs & letters of 
Confederate & Union Officers 
& Statesmen 

e Antique newspapers & magazines 

e Illustrated Sheet Music 

e Rare, scarce 8 new books 
on Civil War, American 
biography, British history 


y THEME PRINTS, LTD.\v 
PO BOX 123A 
Bayside, NY 11361 


(718) 225-4067 4 


for a one-year subscription (4 issues) or $2.00 for sample issue. 


Wilson would be buried in 1798.” 
James Wilson is buried in Christ 
Church now, but from the time of 
his death at Horneblow’s Tavern in 
Edenton, North Carolina, on Au- 
gust 21, 1798, until November 20, 
1906, he rested in the Johnston 
family graveyard in Edenton. 
Amidst an impressive ceremony 
attended by local, state, and na- 
tional dignitaries, Wilson’s remains 
were exhumed on November 20, 
1906, and sent to Philadelphia 
where they were reburied in Christ 
Church. (His flat-topped grave- 
stone still remains in the Edenton 
cemetery.) 
Marguerite B. McCall 
Education Coordinator 
Edenton Historical Commission 
Edenton, North Carolina 


Donner Tragedy 


In a recent letter to American His- 
tory Illustrated about the ‘‘Donner 
Tragedy”” [October 1986 issue], the 
writer asked if the Donner fate was 
avoidable. Of course it was. Had 
Donner listened to the advice given 
him he would have delayed his de- 
parture. But, no, he was a bull- 
headed European who had only 
contempt for the Americans. Don- 
ner grew up in the Swiss Alps and 
thought he knew more about cross- 
ing mountains than the stupid 
Americans. If he had waited only 
twenty-four hours his chances for 
getting over the Sierra safely would 
have been much better. Anyone 
who has or does live in Reno knows 
how fast the snow comes down and 
how deep it piles up—and how rap- 
idly it melts away the next day. It 
was already snowing in Reno when 
Donner left and he was told what 
conditions would be like in the 
pass. But he wouldn t listen. 

Park Howard 

Mount Pleasant, South Carolina 


its eator. it wi be set on a 
handsome, hardwood base 
bearing a solid brass nameplate. 
A Certificate of Authenticity 
and a specially written 
reference folder will accompany 
the work. 

Special presentation 
sculptures will be given 
to the President of the 


O 1987 FM 


COMMISSION FORM 
Please mail by September 30, 1987, 


The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


I wish to commission Chief Justice Warren E. Burger's 
sculpture of Benjamin Franklin, to be cast for me in solid 
bronze and set on a fine hardwood base. I understand it will 
bear the signature of Chief Justice Burger and will be 
accompanied by a Certificate of Authenticity and an 
informative reference folder. 

I need send no payment now. Please bill me for a 
deposit of $39.* when my sculpture is ready to be sent to 
me, and for the balance in four equal monthly installments 
of $39.* each, after shipment. 

*Plus my state sales tax and 


a total of $3. for shipping and handling. 


Signature 


ALL COMMISSIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 


Address 


City. State. Zip. 
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“Benjamin Franklin 
was always an inspiration to me, 
from the time of my boyhood. 

I made this piece long, long ago 
and I will be happy if, in a sense, 
it can be seen to honor the 
ideals of freedom that 

he advocated.” 


CHIEF JUSTICE WARREN E. BURGER'S 
PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO THE BICENTENNIAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 


Chief Justice Burger has donated 
the original of this sculpture to 
The Foundation for the Commemoration 
of the United States Constitution, 
which will share a portion of 
the proceeds from 
the sale of this reproduction of 
the original sculpture; 
none of the proceeds 
will be received by 
Chief Justice Burger. 


historic art b i an I 

enla W 

heirloom to prize fc 

generations. 
To acquire it, please mail 

your commission to The . 

Franklin Mint by September 30th. 


Shown smaller than actual height of 714". 
including hardwood base with brass nameplate. 


Own America's 
First Silver Dollar 


Original 200 year old coins — 
real legal tender of our 13 colonies! 


err, 


These historic silver dollars (1772-1821) were our 13 colonies’ most popular. 


Sept., 1987 MONTPELIER, VT 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc. a national distributor of 
numismatic coins, is offering for 
sale a limited number of original 
200 year old coins — among the 
first large silver dollars minted in 
the Americas. These magnificent 
silver coins once circulated in our 
original 13 colonies. Because of 
their high silver content and 
popularity, Thomas Jefferson 
recommended that they become 
official legal tender of the 

United States. 


M inted from 1772-1821, these 
silver dollars were the most 


popular coins of our 13 colonies 
and were used as legal tender in the 
USA up until 1857. As collectors 
and investors turn to American coin 
classics, these scarce silver dollars 
are increasingly sought-after. 

Struck at the Americas’ oldest 
mint in Mexico City and 
denominated 8 Reales, these silver 
dollars were the forerunners of the 
first U.S. silver dollar minted in 
1794 — and served as the most 
favored trade coin in the world. Yet 
huge silver melts and the fact that 
relatively few were saved from 
destruction make these coins 
“sleeping” classics. Each silver 
dollar is a big 39.5 mm in diameter, 
contains 27.07 grams of .903 pure 
silver, and each comes with a 
Certificate of Authenticity attesting 
to its fine quality and genuine 


status. Because the supply was 
originally discovered in the Far 
East, genuine “Chinese merchant 
markings” are often visible and 
serve to authenticate the coins. 

Because of the age and historical 
significance of these coins, you 
might expect to pay up to several 
hundred dollars for one. But while 
supplies last, they are available on a 
first-come, first-served basis to 
collectors and investors at: (#7144) 

1 coin $75; 2 coins $150; 

3 coins $215; (save $10); 

5 coins $345 (save $30); 

and 10 coins $675 (save $75). 
There is a limit of 10 coins per 
customer. Your 100% satisfaction is 
guaranteed — you may return your — 
order for a prompt no-questions- 
asked refund within 15 days (less 
postage and insurance of course). 
To order your coins by credit 
card, call toll free at 
1-800-451-4463, 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week (including Sundays). 
If you prefer, send check or money 
order in full amount to: 
International Coins & Currency, 
Inc., Dept. 276, 11 East State St., 
P.O. Box 218, Montpelier, Vermont 
05602. Add $3.75 for 1 coin or 
$5.00 for more than 1 coin to cover 
postage and insurance. Special 
presentation cases for individual 
coins are also available at $2.50 
each. ICC’s Numismatic Director is 
Life Member No. 3798 in the 
American Numismatic Association. 

© 1986, ICC, Inc. 
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Foster’s “Darky” 
Language 

Allison Thompson’s piece on 
Stephen Foster [April 1987 issue] 
was very interesting, and the com- 
ment that his use of ‘‘darky lan- 
guage”” is a difficult one to address 
was especially true. 

The best explanation I have 
heard is that Foster, like all com- 
posers, wrote for money in order to 
survive. (Critical acclaim of music 
as ““artistic”” or, in his case, as ““in- 
fluential”” are rarely contempora- 
neous with the songs, but come 
later, after the passage of time and 
the composer’s demise). Sheet mu- 
sic was the prime source of income 
for composers, and public expo- 
sure was necessary to sell that sheet 
music. Without radio stations, TV, 
or record albums to promote songs 
in those days, the best exposure a 
composer could find was the state 
or traveling minstrel shows. And to 
write for the minstrel show’s audi- 
ence, a composer had to use 
“darky’’ language along with the 
sob-story melodrama, such as 
““Massa's in de Cold, Cold 
Ground" and "Old Dog Tray.” It 
was expected, and Foster, being 
poor, had a desire to be a commer- 
cial success. That he did not 
achieve that financial success was 
due mostly to the opportunistic 
people who bought and published 
his songs for peanuts. 

In any case, while researching a 
piece on the history of music cen- 
sorship (published as the cover arti- 
cle in the March 1987 issue of Rea- 
son), I ran across a thirty-year-old 
debate involving Foster’s use of 
““darky”” and other unfortunate 
and bygone terms, a debate that 
raged briefly in the U.S. Congress. 

Leo N. Miletich 

University of Texas- 

El Paso Library 

El Paso, Texas 


The editors welcome comments from 
our readers. While we endeavor to 
publish a representative sampling of 
this correspondence, we regret that 
limited space prevents us from print- 
ing every letter. Address correspon- 
dence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Har- 
risburg, PA 17105. x 


Tom Clancys latest book 


isnt just rèd hot. 
ITS FREE. 


Join the Military Book Club 
and get it all: WWI, WWII, 
the Civil War, the Cold War, 


Vietnam...and the 
latest fiction. 


Plus, take 3 more 


books for just 98° 


Th 
3 7 


CHARLES HENDERSON 
1289 $18.95 


INSIDE THE 
GREEN BERETS [Y 
The First Thirty Years B 


(Charles M. Simpson IIL 


> 
2 
A HISTORY OF THE 
US. ARMY SPECIAL FORCES 


3806 $15.95 


1925 57 95 


MED Les: 
FORCES FAL MUIRHEAD 


with membership. J 


2634 $19.95 4259 $18.95 4473 $18.95 4036 $18.95 


“Aboard the Worlds Most 
Powerful Ship, the USS 


1214 $18.95 2782 $1795 


4234 $19.95 1008 $15.95 +8219 $7.95 1156 $18.95 


MARINE AIR 


FIRST TO FIGHT. 


RAD; 


The 11th 
Ps 


+2600 $12.95 +3988 $10.95 1958 Spec. ed. 4606 $17.95 2774 $24.95 


Here's how the Club Plan works: You'll get 3 books for only 98€ plus shipping and handling and your FREE 
BOOK—when accepted as a member. We reserve the right to reject any application. However, once accepted, 
if you are not completely satisfied with your introductory books, return them within 10 days at our expense. 
Your membership will be cancelled and you will owe nothing. The FREE BOOK is yours to keep in any case. 


Huge selection: As a Club member, you'll have over 350 titles to choose from—a tremendous variety of the 
very best military books in print. Many feature rarely seen photos, illustrations and maps. Many books are 
difficult to find anywhere else. 

How you save money: The Club offers its own complete hardbound editions (sometimes altered in size to fit 
special presses). Club editions save you up to 30% off publishers' hardcover edition prices. A shipping and 
handling charge is added to each shipment. 


Club magazine: About every 4 weeks (14 times a year) you'll receive the free Club magazine describing 
coming Selection(s) and Alternates. In addition, up to 4 times a year, you may receive offers of special 
Selections, always at discounts off publishers' prices. If you want the featured Selection(s), do nothing— 
shipment will be made automatically. If you prefer an Alternate —or no book at all—indicate this on the order 
form and return it by the date specified. You'll have at least 10 days to decide. If you have less than 10 days, 
and you receive an unwanted Selection, you may return it at our expense and owe nothing. 

The choice is always yours: Your only obligation is to take just 4 books at regular low Club prices during the 
next 2 years. You may resign any time after purchasing your 4 books, or continue to enjoy Club membership 
for as long as you like. 


+Soft cover 


Club editions save you up to 30% off publishers’ edition prices quoted above. 


‘te 
4648 $19.95 


4689 $17.95 


4754 $16.95 2824 $18.95 0992 $14.95 2832 Spec. ed. 


UST NEA RY G ana 3 
US ELITE FORCER TENER 
Laroy Thompson 


PEE i oe 
JEEP squadron /signal publications 


1875 Spec. ed. 


1644 $18.95 


Bere A, 


Military Book Club® 
| Dept. CS. 732, Garden City, NY 11535 I 


| Yes, please accept my membership application and send me the 3 books marked in l 

the boxes below, plus my FREE BOOK. Bill me only 98¢ plus shipping and handling for 
the 3 books. | agree to the Club plan presented in this ad, and understand that | need | 
buy just 4 more books at regular low Club prices any time | want during the next 2 years. 
No-risk guarantee: If not delighted after examining my 3 selections, | may return the 
books within 10 days at Club expense. My membership will be cancelled and | will 
owe nothing. No matter what | decide, | may keep my FREE BOOK. 


FREE BOOK 
#3327 


Note: If you already own Patriot Games, please choose another title for your FREE BOOK. 


Mr. 

Mrs. 

Ms. (please print) 

Address Apt. No. 
Ciy ee TS tale Zip 


If under 18, parent must sign. 


Members accepted in U.S.A. and Canada only. Canadian members serviced from 
Canada where offer is slightly different. 96-M096 


“WE THE PEOPLE” 
CONSTITUTIONAL 
COMMEMORATIVE 


— In Limited 
Edition 


A Masterpiece of hand-painted porcelain art, 
depicting the American Eagle with the Flag and 
Constitution of the United States. 


The opening words of the Preamble and the 
original signatures are permanently fired into the 
porcelain. An heirloom guality collectible, to be 
valued forever. Limit: 5,000 worldwide, 


Bicentennial celebrations throughout the world will 
make this beautiful piece an early sell-out. Only 
$75.00 plus $5.00 p&h. Or, send $37.50 down pay- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Credit card purchasers call 1-800-342-5322 (In PA, 
1-800-322-5463). Or, send check or money order to: 


Mount Hope Estate € Winery 
Dept. 402 


Ronks, PA 17573 
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There's a lot worth 
Saving inthis country. 


Today more Americans 
who value the best of yester- 
day are saving and using old 
buildings, waterfront areas 
and even neighborhoods. 

Preservation saves energy, 
materials and the artistry of 
these quality structures. 

Help preserve what’s 
worth saving in your com- 
munity. Contact the National 
Trust, P.O. Box 2800, 
Washington, D.C. 20013. 


National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. 


Preservation builds the nation 
14 


American History Today. 


Roads to Liberty Exhibit 


An exhibit featuring an original 1215 
A.D. Magna Carta and copies of 
other documents that led to the 
drafting of the U.S. Constitution 
will visit ninety-seven American cit- 
ies in 1987. 

The “Roads to Liberty: Magna 
Carta to the Constitution,” exhibit 
travels in a forty-foot trailer. The 
display includes the documents as 
well as rare coins and historical 
newspapers. 

Each document marks a step in 
the evolution of representative gov- 
ernment. The Magna Carta (1215) 
established four fundamental rights: 
that a nation be governed by laws, 
not by the whims of its rulers; due 
process of law; no taxation without 
representation; and freedom of the 
church, which developed into the 
principle of religious freedom. 

In the Mayflower Compact (1620) 
pilgrims agreed to uphold just and 
equal laws in Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts. The Fundamental Orders of 
Connecticut (1638-9) is the first writ- 
ten American constitution. It created 
a separate colony of three Connecti- 
cut River towns. The Resolution of 
May 15, 1776 encouraged American 
colonies to form separate govern- 
ments. 

Other, better-known documents 
on display include the Declaration of 
Independence (1776), the Articles of 
Confederation (1781), the Northwest 
Ordinance (1787), the Annapolis 
Resolution (1786), the Bill of Rights 
(1791), and Amendments 11-26. 

The exhibit, designed by Smithso- 
nian Institution personnel, has been 
called by Retired Supreme Court 
Chief Justice Warren Burger "one of 
the most significant historical proj- 
ects of 1987." 

“Roads to Liberty,” launched in 
March in front of the the White 


House, will visit cities in twenty-five 
states. Its tour will end September 11 
with a celebration in New York City. 

The American Express Company 
is sponsoring the million-dollar ex- 
hibit along with The Commission on 
the Bicentennial of the United States 
Constitution, the U.S. Constitution 
Council of the Thirteen Original 
States and in cooperation with the 
Dean and Chapter of Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, Lincolnshire, England. 

In the fall, the exhibit’s original 
Magna Carta will return to its 
centuries-old resting place at Lincoln 
Cathedral. 

Remaining stops on the exhibit 
tour include: 

August 16—Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina 

August 17—Asheville, North Caro- 
lina 

August 18—Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina 

August 19-20—Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina 

August 21—New Bern, North Caro- 
lina 


August 23-24— Yorktown, Virginia 
August 25—Richmond, Virginia 
August 26—Roanoke, Virginia 
August 27—Charlottesville, Virginia 
August 28—Alexandria, Virginia 


August 30—Annapolis, Maryland 
August 31-September 1—Baltimore, 
Maryland 

September 2-3—Rockville, Mary- 
land 

September 4—Hagerstown, Mary- 
land 


September 6-11—New York, New 
York 


Compiled from information pro- 
vided by Jim and Gwyneth Bersie x 


Give a Gift of America's History 
This Christmas... 


GREAT GIFT 
FOR HISTORY LOVERS! 


here’s no better gift for someone interested in 

our nation's rich heritage than a subscription 
to AMERICAN HISTORY Illustrated. Those you 
know who share your love of history will find 
AMERICAN HISTORY Illustrated as enjoyable as 
you do, and will remember your thoughtfulness 
with each of the 10 issues they receive and use as a 
reference guide for many years to come. 


. . . with a one-year 
gift subscription to 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Illustrated. 


MAIL YOUR . 
GIFT LIST NOW! 


Distinctive, yet inexpensive, a one-year sub- 
scription is $18; each additional gift (or your 
own renewal) is only $17. 


To order, use the attached postpaid enve- 
lope. If it is missing, write to: AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY Illustrated/Gift Department/P.O. Box 
1776/Mt. Morris, IL 61054. 


— THEN LEAVE EVERYTHING TO US! — 


For each gift ordered, we'll send you a handsome card when acknowledging your order. Use it to 
announce your gift when and how you choose. (New gifts begin with the January issue, unless you 
specify otherwise. Renewals are extended, not duplicated.) We’ll even defer billing until after January 


1, if you prefer. 


ORDER NOW WHILE SPECIAL *% : 


CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES LAST! 


OFFER EXPIRES 12/31/87. 


Anchors Aweigh: The United 
States Navy Story (Promotions 
Plus, 6730 North St., Dept. NP121, 
Tinley Park IL 60477, VHS or Beta 
videocassette, 45 minutes, 1985, 
color, $29.95). 


The U.S. Department of Defense 
teamed up with Turner Broadcasting 
Systems to produce this brief history 
of the United States Navy as part of 
its In Defense of Freedom series. 
The fast-paced video narrated by 
Ken Howard features dramatic his- 
torical film footage, the most nota- 
ble of which was filmed during 
World War II. An artful mixture of 
current and historic naval scenes in- 
cludes early Navy and Marine re- 
cruiting posters. Important naval 
vessels, including the ironclads of 
the Civil War; the Hunley, a more 
prophetic than effective Civil War 
submarine; and modern naval ves- 
sels, sail across the video screen to 
the accompaniment of patriotic mu- 
sic associated with the Navy. While 
mentioning prominent naval men 
such as John Paul Jones, the father 
of the U.S. Navy; Stephen Decatur; 
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worldwide. 


Because you can only acguire these sculptures direct from the 
Anglo-American Historical Society, each one is only $33.00! You may 
return any replica within one month of receipt, for a 100% refund. 

Everyone who collects The Remarkable History of Artillery will be 
sent, without charge, a custom designed display rack. 


s7 The Fascinating E 
o of Artillery from the primitive 

ss Pot-de-Fer to the Mighty Missile 
... In exact 432 Scale Fine Pewter Replicas 


Your Collection of 24 perfectly detailed cannons will cover the entire || 
history of artillery. Each piece will come with its own history and an 
individual Certificate of Authenticity. The edition is limited to 9,500 


Sight & Sound 


Isaac Hull; Oliver Hazard Perry as 
well as more recent maritime heroes, 
Anchors Aweigh illustrates the his- 
tory of the U.S. Navy from its incep- 
tion more than two hundred years 
ago to its accomplishments in Viet- 
nam and its current peacekeeping 
roles. Voted into existence in Octo- 
ber 1775, the first American navy 
consisted of two ships. Victories 
over the British during the Revolu- 
tionary War began the Navy’s even- 
tual acquisition of worldwide respect 
as a formidable force. American na- 
val victories during the War of 1812, 
the Civil War, and the Spanish- 
American War, are illustrated with 
classic paintings. More modern film 
footage illustrates the Navy’s role 
during World War II, when over one 
thousand Japanese vessels were 
eliminated. The U.S. Navy’s seem- 
ing invincibility was most evident in 
the Philippines, where what has 
been hailed as the greatest naval bat- 
tle in history occurred. American 
sailors went on to land amphibiously 
in Korea, to defy Russian cargo 
ships during the Cuban missile Cri- 
sis, and to patrol Vietnamese water- 
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ways during that conflict. The video 
provides a well-spent forty-five min- 
utes not only for naval enthusiasts, 
but for a general audience as well. 


Martin Luther King: I Have A 
Dream (Promotions Plus, 6730 
North St., Dept. NP121, Tinley 
Park, IL 60477; VHS or Beta vi- 
deocasette, black and white, 30 min- 
utes, 1986, $19.95). 


Dr. Martin Luther King’s prophetic 
and moving words at the Lincoln 
Memorial on August 28, 1963, have 
become classic to American history. 
After a brief introduction which 
provides a background for the 
event, most of the videotape is de- 
voted to film footage of King deliv- 
ering that speech. About 200,000 
civil rights marchers of all races 
heard the passionate and eloquent 
speech that is so widely recited to- 
day. King united the nation’s civil 
rights advocates for the long struggle 
for equality. Scenes of the assassina- 
tion of King and his funeral appear 
near the end of the video. x 
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Lo N ever before were humans able to witness events 


beyond their immediate vision until the invention of the 
photograph. Never before had there been a human 
event as shattering, as awesome, as the American Civil 
War. In those few years 1861-1865, the invention and 
the event came together to produce a record of courage, 
desolation, and regeneration, unequalled in its own 
time, and unsurpassed since. The indelible portrait of 
the Civil War left by its photographers will last as long 
as men and women wonder. 


n all, probably around one million photographs were 

made during the Civil War, most of them portraits, 
and tens —if not hundreds — of thousands of them are 
now lost forever. Yet the number which remain is stag- 
gering, the moreso since almost every day new ones are 
coming to light, rediscovered in old albums or attics, or 
saved from a bundle of trash bound for the incinerator. 
Amazingly, even huge collections, one as large as 2,000 
images, have remained unknown until recent years. 


hat is revealed in these new images, when added 

to what we already have in existing collections, 
affords an unparalleled look into the faces and times of 
our Civil War ancestors, and this is what Touched by 
Fire is about — taking you on a viewing journey into the 
lives of those who lived that dramatic era. In over 1,000 
photographs — more than 500 per volume, and half of 
them never-before-published — Touched by Fire’s two 
volumes look at the face of Johnny Reb and Billy Yank, 
at the two governments they fought for, at the life of the 
men at sea in the navies, at strategy, organization, the 
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cavalry, artillery, fortifications, and more, in photo 
essays accompanied by texts on subjects ranging from 
the devastation of the landscape to the comradeship of 
the men in the ranks. Outstanding historians — 
Stephen B. Oates, Harold Hyman, Albert Castel, Emory 
Thomas, Herman Hattaway, Richard J. Sommers, and 
more— lend their perspective on the war in rich narra- 
tives which illuminate the magnificent images. 


Pets at $50 per volume, Touched by Fire is 
available now at $34.95 per volume, plus $2.25 
postage and handling. To order, just clip out and return 
the coupon below, or write: 
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Editor’s Desk 


T SEEMS that most of us have the desire, at some point in our 

lives, to write a book. But for the majority of us, that ambition 
remains an unrealized dream. 

For the author of the lead article in this issue, however, the 
dream became a reality. California author Pamela Herr’s first 
book, a 496-page biography of nineteenth-century heroine Jessie 
Benton Frémont, was published last spring by Franklin Watts. 

Pamela Herr recalls that even as a child she wanted to become a 
writer. "My parents always encouraged me,” she says. “They 
never suggested that writing a book was an impossible goal. My 
mother was also a natural storyteller,” she adds,and as a child I 
loved to listen to her accounts of peoples? lives in the small Indiana 
town where she grew up. Biography seems a natural extension of 
that early fascination.”” 

A literature major at Harvard, Herr later discovered her subject, 
Jessie Benton Frémont, while working as managing editor of The 
American West, a magazine of western history. During the course 
of editing hundreds of articles, she noticed that while there was 
much written about the West of cowboys, Indians, and miners, 
women were often neglected, or if included at all, sentimentalized 
rather than treated realistically. She found this was particularly true 
of Jessie Benton Frémont. Although Jessie’s husband, explorer 
John Charles Frémont, was already the subject of several good bi- 
ographies, Jessie had been treated less seriously, in dated, semific- 
tionalized 'accounts. The time seemed ripe for a modern factual 
biography. 

Herr’s project proved to be an enormous one: the research and 
writing occupied her attention for six years. "If I had realized at 
the beginning how much work would really be involved,”” she says, 
“I probably would never have started the book.”” Her research reg- 
ularly took her to California’s Stanford, Bancroft, and Huntington 
Libraries, as well as to the Southwest Museum in Los Angeles. She 
also spent several productive weeks at the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. ‘‘The research was fun,”’ she recalls, ‘‘the writ- 
ing was hard work.” 

As part of her research, Herr located some five hundred of Jessie 
Frémont’s letters. Especially revealing were a series of more than a 
hundred letters from Jessie to her closest woman friend, Elizabeth 
Blair Lee, preserved in the Princeton University Library and never 
used by Frémont biographers. ‘‘These unusually frank letters were 
a tremendous help in understanding Jessie’s inner feelings,’’ the 
author notes. 

Herr discovered that Jessie Frémont’s life was both more inter- 
esting and more complex than the myth suggested. ‘‘I was surprised 
to find how many of the problems she encountered are faced by 
women today. She became very human to me.”” 

Was the satisfaction of seeing her manuscript finally attain com- 
pletion and then publication worth all of the time and effort in- 
volved? ‘‘Yes!,’’ Herr responds, without a trace of doubt. With her 
first book now completed, Herr is already co-editing a volume of 
Jessie Benton Frémont’s letters for the University of Illinois Press, 
and she is thinking about her next project—probably a biography 
of another nineteenth-century American woman. * 


Ed Holm 
Editor 
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American Profiles 


This Victorian heroine was clever, 
passionate, and ambitious—dangerous qualities for a woman 
in nineteenth-century America. 


Jessie Benton 
Fremont 


by Pamela Herr 


old woman—tiny, white-haired, and frail—lived out 

the remaining years of her life in a modest brown- 
shingled house in Los Angeles. She had been one of the most 
extraordinary women of her time, and visitors still remarked on 
the keenness of her mind, the wit and dazzle of her conversa- 
tion. But for the most part, Jessie Benton Frémont lived quietly, 
privately: reading, writing (still hoping to earn a few precious 
dollars with her skillful pen), relishing such everyday pleasures 
as the scent of violets in her garden, the soft glow of her acacia 
trees at sunset. 

Jessie Frémont’s Los Angeles home—the gift of a committee 
of California women—contained only a small portion of the 
memorabilia from her rich life, for poverty had long since 
forced her to sell most of the beautiful furniture, paintings, and 
objects she once owned. Still, she had managed to save three 
portraits. These dominated the house. 

The first, a painting of Jessie’s father, Senator Thomas Hart 
Benton of Missouri, portrayed a large, powerfully built man 
with a dark cloak thrown dramatically across his broad shoul- 
ders. Arrogant, flamboyant, brilliant, in his prime Benton had 
been the Senate’s most influential spokesman for Jacksonian 
democracy and western expansion; in his declining years, a rag- 
ing, wounded lion, prophesying civil war as he went down to 
electoral defeat in 1851 for his stand against the spread of slav- 
ery. 

The second portrait showed a strikingly handsome man in his 
mid-seventies, with a full head of white hair, a trim beard and 
moustache, and keen, hooded eyes. This was Jessie’s husband, 
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JESSIE BENTON FRÉMONT IN HER LOS ANGELES HONE, CIRCA 1892; 
PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF THE BANCROFT LIBRARY, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


Jessie was a heroine too spirited for her age, 
too gifted to be readily contained within the narrow image 
of proper Victorian womanhood. 


the controversial, enigmatic John Charles Frémont— 
explorer, gold-rush millionaire, presidential candidate, 
and bankrupt. 

The third picture was of Jessie herself. Painted when 
she was in her early thirties, it showed a deceptively se- 
rene young woman with a full oval face, luminous 
brown eyes, and abundant dark hair swept back and 
caught at the nape of her neck. Although a mole by the 
mouth gave the portrait a touch of realism, its conven- 
tional nineteenth-century style scarcely suggested the ro- 
bust mind, the passionate heart, the energy and ambi- 
tion behind the smooth young face, for Jessie Frémont 
was a heroine too spirited for her age, too gifted to be 
readily contained within the narrow image of proper 
Victorian womanhood. Deprived of socially acceptable 
outlets for her vigorous talents, she sought to justify her 
ambition and drive (and camouflage them even from 
herself) by channeling them into her husband's career. 
Nonetheless she would repeatedly be thwarted and mis- 
understood. Critics called her "General Jessie,” and 
Abraham Lincoln himself branded her a ““female politi- 
cian.” In an era that preached the virtues of female pi- 
ety, domesticity, and dependency, there was little toler- 
ance for a clever, dominant, active woman like Jessie 
Frémont. “Stay within your proper confines and you 
will be worshipped,”” one nineteenth-century clergyman 
typically warned American women. “Step outside and 
you will cease to exist.” 


ESSIE ANN BENTON was born in 1824 at Cherry 
Grove, her maternal grandparents’ prosperous estate 
in Rockbridge County, Virginia. She was a bright and 
boisterous child. "TI was called ‘Tom-boy’ she remem- 
bered, ‘‘and never had an untorn dress.”” The second of 
six children, she was (like many others who would be- 
come prominent nineteenth-century women) her fa- 
ther’s favorite. "We were a succession of girls at first,” 
she explained, ‘‘with the boys coming last, and my fa- 
ther gave me early the place a son would have had.” 
In Washington, where the family lived when Congress 
was in session, young Jessie regularly accompanied Sen- 
ator Benton on his political rounds: to the White House 
to see President Andrew Jackson; to Capitol Hill, where 
she browsed freely among the books and folios in the 
- Library of Congress. At home, her father personally su- 
pervised her studies. He condemned the rote memoriza- 
tion he called ‘‘parroting,’? and encouraged Jessie to 
speculate and ask questions. Pinpointing her predomi- 
nant mental trait, he nicknamed her ‘‘Imagination.’’ 


This article is based on the author’s research for her full- 
length biography, Jessie Benton Frémont, published this past 
spring by Franklin Watts. 
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Her mother, noting Jessie’s penchant for causes, called 
her "Don Quixote.”” 

Long stays in frontier St. Louis, Senator Benton’s po- 
litical base, further widened Jessie’s horizons. There she 
absorbed her father’s consuming interest in western ex- 
ploration as she listened, wide-eyed, to the Indians, 
mountain men, frontier soldiers, and Santa Fe traders 
who came to talk with Benton about the scarcely known 
land that lay between St. Louis and the Pacific. 

By the time she reached adolescence, Jessie was witty 
and outspoken, with a fresh charm—what an admirer 
called a "wild strawberry flavor’’—that attracted a 
swarm of suitors. Despite her objections, her parents 
packed her off to Miss English’s Female Seminary, a 
fashionable girls’ boarding school in Georgetown, to be 
molded into a proper young lady. Predictably Jessie re- 
belled, cutting off her long dark hair in protest, then 
begging her father to allow her to study with him at 
home. But Senator Benton, horrified by her jagged mop 
of hair, let her down. While he had delighted in her 
spirit and energy when she was a child, now even he 
expected her to conform. 

It was at this crisis point in her development that Jes- 
sie met John Charles Frémont, a handsome army sur- 
veyor who was as impulsive, imaginative and rebellious 
as she. There was, as John himself would say later, ‘‘no 
room for reason”” in their headlong romance. 

John Frémont was the illegitimate first son of Jean 
Charles Fremon (later the ‘‘t’’? and the accent were 
added), a French emigré who taught dancing and lan- 
guage in Richmond, and Anne Whiting Pryor, a well- 
born Virginia woman caught in a passionless marriage 
with an elderly husband. When their liaison was discov- 
ered by Pryor’s husband in 1811, the two lovers had run 
off together in a desperate bid for happiness. John was 
born two years later in Savannah, Georgia. 

John Frémont's boyhood was deeply insecure. His fa- 
ther died when he was five. Money was a constant prob- 
lem, and his mother was forced to take in boarders. He 
grew up an outsider, with both the freedom and anxiety 
that brought. A part of him yearned for acceptance and 
for the stability of normal family life. Yet inevitably, he 
felt resentful toward. a society that branded him a bas- 
tard. He become a loner, skeptical of rules and deeply 


Jessie Benton Frémont posed in 1856 for this portrait 
by artist Thomas Buchanan Read. In that year she 
came close to becoming the nation’s first lady when 
her husband John ran as the Republican party s first 
presidential candidate. Jessie took an active role in the 
campaign, inspiring women to begin attending 
political rallies. in 2 
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“Being so fathered, and so husbanded, should I not be 


Young lieutenant and western surveyor John Charles 
Fremont “husbanded”” Jessie. John saw in her more 
than was required of the usual Victorian woman; 

he noted that "She had inherited from her father his 
grasp of mind, comprehending with a tenacious 
memory.” And John, ostracized from the day of his 
illegitimate birth, found a wife who shared some of 
his qualities of temperament—passion, impulsiveness, 
and the inner strength necessary to disregard social 
conventions. 
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wary of authority, relishing his independence and cau- 
tious of sharing his feelings. 

In 1838, when Frémont took a job with the United 
States Corps of Topographical Engineers, he found 
work that suited his roving temperament. In two succes- 
sive expeditions to the upper Missouri and Mississippi 
rivers, he distinguished himself as the assistant to the 
eminent French scientist-explorer Joseph N. Nicollet. 
By late 1839, he was in Washington, helping to prepare a 
map of their explorations. It was at this point that the 
young explorer first met Senator Benton, who was vi- 
tally interested in westward expansion, and then Ben- 
ton’s daughter Jessie. 

Inevitably, the Bentons opposed their daughter’s ro- 
mance. Doubtless they felt the radiant and clever Jessie 
could make a far better match than with a penniless 
army surveyor of dubious family background. But 
nothing could deter the young lovers. On October 18, 
1841, Jessie, seventeen, and John, twenty-eight, were 
secretly married. ““It is a sad & distressing business,” 
pronounced a scandalized Benton cousin when he heard 
the news. "IT anticipated nothing else from her ungov- 
ernable passions.” 


Eo BENTON was furious at the young couple, 
and for a period he banished them from the house. 
But at heart he was a warm and generous man. Eventu- 
ally he came to accept John into the family and then to 
promote his career. In early 1842, the powerful senator 
saw to it that his new son-in-law was appointed to head 
the first in a series of exploring expeditions to the West 
that would make him famous. 

When John headed west in May 1842 to explore the 
scarcely known Oregon Trail as far as South Pass in the 
Wyoming Rockies, Jessie, pregnant with their first 
child, was left behind to wait—a role she would repeat 
many times, and one that she would always find frus- 
trating. But when John returned six months later and 
began the government report that would describe the 
expedition to the American public, she unexpectedly 
found what she called her "most happy life work.” 

At first John tried to write the report on his own. But 
““the horseback life, the sleep in the open air”? had unfit- 
ted him for "the indoor work of writing,” as Jessie tact- 
fully put it, and he developed headaches and nose- 
bleeds. Just as he was ready to give up, Jessie 
intervened, suggesting that he describe the journey to 
her and she write down the narrative. The result, pub- 
lished six months later, was a unique collaboration. A 
vivid adventure story—of buffalo hunts, encounters 
with Indians, and the exploits of Frémont's then- 
unknown scout Kit Carson—was woven into the de- 
scription of the route and its flora, fauna, climate, and 
geology. Printed by Congress and excerpted in countless 
newspapers, the Frémonts’ first report was an immedi- 
ate popular success. 


John Frémont set out on a second and far more ambi- 
tious expedition in the spring of 1843. His instructions 
were to survey the Oregon Trail as far as the lower Co- 
lumbia River, then return east by the same route. He 
reached Fort Vancouver as planned, but, disregarding 
orders for the return journey, turned south into unex- 
plored Nevada, and then led his twenty-five-man party 
on a daring, month-long winter trek over the frozen Si- 
erra Nevada into Mexican-held California. It was Au- 
gust 1844 before the explorer finally returned east, 
“thin, brown, and hungry,” as Jessie described him. 

The report that he and Jessie wrote together that win- 
ter has become a classic in the literature of exploration. 
In engrossing detail, they described the expedition's 
journey to the Oregon region. But from the start their 
focus was California, for John had returned inspired by 
it. Their dramatic account of the perilous Sierra 
crossing—‘‘rock upon rock,” "snow upon snow””—and 
the descent into verdant California captured the public 
imagination. More than any other publication of its 
time, the report inspired Americans to, head west, 
guided, as one pioneer said, "only by the light of Fré- 
mont's travels.”” 

In May 1845, Frémont once more headed West, this 
time on his fateful third expedition to California. In 
June 1846 he joined American settlers in the Bear Flag 
Revolt against Mexican rule, then led the California 
Battalion in the American takeover that followed. But 
he soon became embroiled in a dispute between navy 
commodore Robert Stockton and late-arriving army 
general Stephen Watts Kearny, who both claimed su- 
preme authority in California. When Frémont rashly 
‘sided with Stockton, his fate was sealed. Kearny 
marched him east in disgrace to face a court-martial. 

Jessie rushed to intercede for her husband through 
President James Polk, but she was powerless to affect 
the course of events. Even Senator Benton, who de- 
fended his son-in-law in the sensational trial that fol- 
lowed, failed to extricate him. Judged guilty of mutiny, 
disobedience, and conduct prejudicial of order and dis- 
cipline, Frémont became the scapegoat of what was at 
heart a quarrel between the army and navy. 

Jessie was devastated by the court-martial, especially 
when the baby she had carried during the long and wear- 
ing trial died three months after its birth. President Polk 
decreed that the explorer be allowed to resume his duties 
in consideration of his ‘‘meritorious and valuable ser- 
vices,” but John, proud and bitter, resigned from the 
army instead, determined to leave the East and make a 
new life for himself and his family in California. Jessie 
reluctantly agreed. ; 

In the fall of 1848, John set out on his fourth journey 
into the wilderness, a privately-financed expedition 
seeking an all-weather railway route from St. Louis to 
California. Jessie promised to join him in San Francisco 
in the spring. 
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stronger than my SEX. Portia in Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice; lines frequently quoted by Jessie Frémont 


Jessie was “fathered” by the arrogant, flamboyant, 
brilliant Senator Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri. In 
his prime he was a firebreathing advocate of 
Jacksonian democracy and western expansion; in his 
declining years a prophet of civil war who suffered 
defeat because of his opposition to the spread of 
slavery. Early in her life, Jessie became her father’s 
“companion and friend,” capturing “the place a son 
would have had.” This portrait, her husband’s, and 
Jessie’s own dominated her Los Angeles home. 
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“Woman's true greatness consists in rendering others 
useful, rather than in being directly useful herself, to make 
others seen and known, and their influence felt.” 


Dr. William Alcott: The Young Wife, or Duties of Woman in the Marriage Relationship (1837) 


ie MARCH 1849, just as news of gold in California 
spread across the nation, Jessie and six-year-old Lily 
set out for San Francisco by way of New York and Pan- 
ama. The journey was an ordeal—both frightening and 
fascinating—as mother and daughter traveled to Cha- 
gres in a steamer crowded with gold-seekers, then by 
dugout canoe and muleback across the hot, damp isth- 
mus. Stranded in Panama City for two months with 
thousands of argonauts waiting for passage to Califor- 
nia, Jessie came down with a dangerous tropical fever. 
Somehow, she survived it all; and on June 4, 1849, she 
and Lily reached San Francisco. 

For John Frémont, too, the journey west had been a 
harrowing one. Seeking a pass across the Colorado 
Rockies in December, his expedition had become 
trapped by incessant snowstorms, and ten men—a third 
of his party—had perished. 

The Frémonts had gone to California as exiles, ex- 
pecting to settle on a ranch. But that summer fabulous 
deposits of gold were discovered at Las Mariposas, a 
tract of land near Yosemite Valley that John had pur- 
chased, sight unseen, several years before. To add to 
their good fortune, in the fall John was elected as Cali- 
fornia’s first senator. Barely a year after the Frémonts 
left the East in bitterness, they returned to Washington, 
armed with both wealth and political power. 

Their triumph was brief, however, for Frémont drew 
the short senate term and then was defeated—in part by 
proslavery forces—when he ran for re-election the fol- 
lowing year. Meanwhile, in Missouri, Thomas Benton 
lost his long-held senate seat because of his opposition 
to the spread of slavery. 

Throughout the next decade, slavery would dominate 
national politics. Many northerners could no longer 
support Whig or Democratic party candidates sympa- 
thetic to slavery, and by 1854 some had broken away to 
form the new Republican Party. Seeking a presidential 
candidate with a national reputation, the Republicans 
settled on John Charles Frémont. The opposing candi- 
date was Pennsylvania senator James Buchanan, a 
“Northern man with Southern principles,’’ as one ob- 
server aptly described him, who endorsed the spread of 
slavery into the western territories. 

To many northerners the ‘‘Frémont and Jessie”? cam- 
paign, as it quickly became known, was a great moral 


Suggested additional reading: Jessie Benton Frémont by Pa- 
mela Herr (Franklin Watts, 1987); Frémont: Explorer for a 
Restless Nation by Ferol Egan (Doubleday, 1977); and The 
Expeditions of John Charles Frémont edited by Donald Jack- 
son and Mary Lee Spence (three volumes, University of Tlli- 
nois Press, 1970-84). 
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“Waiting”? was all Jessie could do while her trailblazer 
husband John conducted three ambitious expeditions 
(1842, 1843, 1845) to the West. But when John 
returned home, Jessie vicariously lived his adventures 
by writing narrative accounts of the journeys as he 
described them to her. These unique collaborations by 
the husband-and-wife team were immediate popular 
successes. They gained for John not only fame, but 
the respect that had earlier escaped him. Much of that 
reputation became tarnished, however, when he was 
court-martialed for involvement in a dispute between 
army and navy leaders during the American conquest 
of California. In the W.H.D. Koerner painting 
opposite, Frémont leads explorers and settlers from 
Sonoma to Monterey during his fateful third expedition. 


crusade against slavery. The enthusiasm for Jessie her- 
self was unprecedented; never before had a woman been 
featured in a political campaign. Republicans warbled 
“Oh, Jessie is a Sweet, Bright Lady” (to the tune of 
““Comin” through the Rye”) and "Our Noble Jessie, the 
Flower of the Land.”” They sported ribbons and buttons 
proclaiming ‘‘Frémont and our Jessie”? or ‘‘Jessie’s 
Choice." Women wore muslin dresses in violet, her fa- 
vorite color, and named their babies Jessie Ann. 

Inspired by Jessie’s role, ordinary women for the first 
time began attending political rallies. Abraham Lincoln, 
speaking for Frémont in Illinois, was surprised to count 
seventy mothers with babies at one campaign event. In 
Buffalo, New York, a reporter noted what he called ‘‘a 
new feature . . . 400 ladies”? among the cheering specta- 
tors. Women’s suffrage leaders, who had begun their 
campaign for the vote just eight years before, were en- 
thusiastic about Frémont—and even more so about Jes- 
sie. "What a shame women can’t vote!” declared aboli- 
tionist Lydia Maria Child. ‘‘We’d carry ‘our Jessie’ into 
the White House on our shoulders, wouldn't we?” 

Jessie worked tirelessly behind the scenes, supervising 
John’s correspondence and helping to write a campaign 
biography. Opponents were quick to exploit her unusual 
role, even suggesting she might be "the real candidate” 
for the presidency. "At a Frémont rally in New Hamp- 
shire,” reported the Washington Union, "one of the 
banners bore the inscription ‘John and Jessie’ and an- 
other ignored poor John altogether by the inscription 
“Jessie for the White House.’ It is evident,’’ the newspa- 
per concluded indignantly, "that our opponent fully 
sympathizes with the woman’s rights movement.” 

In the South the campaign against Frémont was espe- 
cially brutal. The opposition branded him a ‘‘French- 
man’s bastard”” and spread stories of rumored love af- 


fairs and purported secret Catholicism. Even more 
painful for Jessie was her own father’s defection from 
the Frémont camp. Despite his opposition to slavery, 
Thomas Benton campaigned against John, arguing that 
the victory of a candidate supported only by the North 
would bring civil war. Jessie, caught between the two 
most important men in her life, barely managed to 
avoid a permanent break with her father. 

The election, held on November 4, 1856, was heart- 
breakingly close. Frémont swept New England, New 
York, and the upper midwest. But his drive faltered crit- 
ically in Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Indiana. Overall, 
Buchanan won 1.8 million votes; Frémont nearly 1.4 
million. It was a stunning display for a new party run- 
ning its first presidential candidate, but it was not 
enough to reach the White House. 


HORTLY AFTER THE ELECTION, campaign aide John 
Bigelow became convinced that John Frémont had 
‘‘debauched’’ a household maid. Jessie may not have 
believed, or even heard, the story, but during the next 


several months she suffered from a depression she could 
not escape. Her old rapport with her father had been 
shaken, and her relationship with her husband had 
changed as well. After fifteen years of marriage, the 
passionate intensity had seeped away. John had become 
more remote, his natural reserve heightened by the bit- 
terness of the campaign. In the spring of 1857, while 
John headed for California to attend to his Las Maripo- 
sas mines, Jessie chose to go to Europe with the chil- 
drenk =: | 

The separation clarified her feelings. Whatever her 
suspicions, fears, or disappointments, Jessie missed her 
husband desperately. ‘‘Love me in memory of the old 
times when I was so dear to you,” she wrote from 
France in July 1857. "I love you now much more than I 
did then.”” 

When Jessie returned to New York in the fall, John, 
back from California, urged that the whole family ac- 
company him to Las Mariposas. Although Jessie was 
reluctant to leave her father, who was now severely ill, 
she was nevertheless determined to be with her husband. 
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John Frémont, with Jessie by his side, entered the 
national political arena with his 1856 selection as the 
new Republican party’s presidential candidate. This 
contemporary political cartoon contrasts the youthful 
vitality of John and "our Jessie,’’ as she was 

called, with the "Old Fogyism’’ of Democratic 
nominee James Buchanan. Despite the couple’s 
popularity, Frémont lost to Buchanan in a close race. 


The Frémont family—which now included three 
children—spent the next two years at remote Las Mari- 
posas, struggling to make the enterprise profitable de- 
spite mounting debts, lawsuits, and unscrupulous asso- 
ciates who hampered their efforts. Jessie gamely made 
the best of frontier life, but as daughter Lily later said, 
““She was not interested in mines, horses, or chickens.”” 

Nevertheless, in the isolation of Las Mariposas, John 
and Jessie drew closer together. John, in a rare burst of 
feeling, called her his ‘‘best ally.’’ Jessie, in turn, wrote 
to a woman friend of her husband’s new domesticity: 
““He takes part in & likes all the details of our house- 
hold. . . . No ‘wild turkey’ left. It’s so easy to take care 
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LOOK ON THIS PICTURE... AND... 


OLD BUCK. 


of children when two help. . . . Now we share & share 
and he is far happier for it. As for me, you need no 
telling how satisfied my craving heart is.”” 

In the spring of 1860, the Frémonts moved to San 
Francisco, where Jessie, creating an informal salon, en- 
couraged the work of the brilliant Unitarian minister 
Thomas Starr King (who called her a ““superb woman’’) 
and the promising young writer Bret Harte. In January 
1861, with civil war threatening, John went to England 
to raise capital for Las Mariposas, now more than a 
million dollars in debt. Restless and lonely in Califor- 
nia, Jessie was relieved, almost exhilarated, when war 
broke out in April and her husband was appointed a 
major general in the Union Army. ‘‘I am so glad I am 
going into an atmosphere where dollars and cents are 
not the first object,’’ she said. 


RESIDENT LINCOLN named Frémont commander of 
the Western Division of the Union Army, with 
headquarters in St. Louis. There Jessie became her hus- 
band’s chief aide, attending to his secret correspon- 
dence, participating in staff meetings, and screening vis- 
itors. Never so alive as when she could channel her 


“Ye friends of Freedom, rally now, And push the cause along: 
We’ll give "em Jessie, When we rally at the polls.” 


Republican campaign song, 1856 


energy into action, she found it "the most wearing and 
most welcome work?" of her life. But many observers, 
shocked that a woman would play such a role, branded 
her “General Jessie.”’ 

St. Louis in the summer of 1861 was a tense, bitterly 
divided city, tenuously held by a small Union force. 
General Frémont's assignment was made immensely dif- 
ficult by inadequate supplies, troops, and funds, as well 
as by the constant guerrilla warfare of the state’s numer- 
ous Confederate sympathizers. Barely one month after 
his arrival, Frémont made a fateful decision. With Jes- 
sie’s full support, he issued a sensational proclamation 
freeing the slaves of Missouri rebels. He hoped by this 
action to force the rebels to give up their resistance and 
return to their homes to save their property. 

Northern abolitionists hailed this first emancipation 
proclamation enthusiastically, but President Lincoln, 
still attempting by a moderate stance to keep the border 
states loyal, directed Frémont to revoke it. At this point, 
convinced of the rightness of her husband’s decree, Jes- 
sie rushed to the nation’s capital to defend his views in a 
dramatic confrontation with the president. 

Lincoln received her cooly. As Jessie forcefully pre- 
sented the arguments for immediate emancipation, he 
scarcely listened. The purpose of the war, he lectured 
her, was to preserve the Union and ‘‘the Negro has noth- 
ing to do with it." The president barely concealed his 
anger, remarking, ‘‘You are quite a female politician.”’ 

Although Jessie was thoroughly knowledgeable about 
affairs in Missouri, Lincoln, like most men of his time, 
was unable to take a woman seriously. **I had to exercise 
all the awkward tact I have to avoid quarreling with 
her,” he told an aide later. Jessie in turn observed: 
“Strange, isn’t it, that when a man expresses a convic- 
tion fearlessly, he is reported as having made a trenchant 
and forceful statement, but when a woman speaks thus 
earnestly, she is reported as a lady who has lost her tem- 
per." 

Two months later, Frémont was relieved of his com- 
mand amid charges of inefficiency, corruption and 
insubordination—charges that Lincoln may more easily 
have believed because Frémont was now his chief politi- 
cal rival within the Republican party. Jessie was bitter. 
To her, Frémont had become the leader of a great popu- 
lar movement to free the slaves, a movement thwarted 
by petty politicians like Lincoln. The president, she told 
friends, was ““an ass." Eager to vindicate her husband, 
she wrote her first book under her own name. Entitled 
The Story of the Guard, it described the heroic actions 
of a controversial guard unit under Frémont's com- 
mand; indirectly and with subtle skill, it also defended 
his Missouri tenure. 

During the next several years, John Frémont would 
serve as a rallying point for idealistic Northerners impa- 


tient with Lincoln’s seeming softness toward slavery. 
But as he brooded over past injustices, John grew in- 
creasingly cynical. More and more he surrounded him- 
self with dubious associates—sleazy businessmen and 
political opportunists. Many former supporters came to 
suspect that he was motivated more by ambition than 
idealism. By the time the Civil War ended, Frémont’s 
political career was virtually over. 


y ee THE WAR Jessie retreated to Pocaho, a luxuri- 
ous hundred-acre estate on the Hudson River that 
the Frémonts purchased in 1865. But with her daughter 
and two sons growing up and her husband continuing to 
travel on business, she was lonely. Her pampered life 
cramped her active temperament and stifled her natural 
energy. And although John had finally sold Las Maripo- 
sas, he was irresistibly drawn into other risky and dubi- 
ous enterprises. 

In 1869 the Frémonts traveled to Europe in style, but 
in France John was charged with misrepresenting the 
bonds of his Memphis and El Paso railroad to the 
French public. ‘‘Frémont’s name stinketh in Paris,” an 
observer reported. In Washington, congressional critics 
claimed that Frémont had reaped more than a million 
dollars in commissions on the venture, although only 
three miles of track were ever laid. The scandal began 
his financial ruin. Unscrupulous business partners and 
the panic of 1873 completed it. By the mid-1870s, the 
Frémonts had lost virtually everything, including Po- 
caho and most of their possessions. 

At this point, Jessie, now aged fifty, took up her pen 
to support the family. During the next twenty years she 
churned out a series of reminiscences and children’s 
stories—‘‘harmless puddings’’ she called them— 
carefully styled for Victorian parlor consumption. Al- 
though her writing became the family’s most steady 
source of income, like most nineteenth-century women 
she played down her work, dismissing it as a hobby that 
happened to pay. 

By now John Frémont was a defeated man. Ashamed 
and humiliated, he retreated further into himself. Al- 
though he depended on Jessie’s love and devotion, he 
must have found it hard at times to face this strong, 
energetic, resourceful woman who seemed to believe in 
him more than he did in himself. 

During these years Jessie never doubted, at least pub- 
licly, John’s essential innocence in the scandals and fail- 
ures that rained upon him. To her, he remained a hero, 
““more great in his silent acceptance of undeserved ca- 
lamity than in the days men praised him.”” Her love for 
her husband had become almost maternal. Although 
she scrupulously preserved the outward forms of obeis- 
ance to "the General,’’ as she proudly called him, the 

Continued on page 55 
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America in Art 


What seems in retrospect a natural, even an 
irresistible subject for painters, engravers, and lithographers, 
in its day either perplexed artists—or bored them. 


Picturing 
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Constitution 


by Harold Holzer and Mark E. Neely, Jr. 


It was a scene second only in historical importance and 
interest to that of the Declaration of Independence. And 
I felt assured that if honestly and earnestly painted, it 
need borrow no interest from imaginary curtain or 
column, gorgeous furniture or allegorical statue. 


O SPOKE a famous mid-nineteenth-century artist on 

the brink of painting a canvas that would eventu- 
ally hang in the United States Capitol to commemorate 
what he considered to be the second-most-important 
document of American history. The first, of course, is 
memorably celebrated by John Trumbull’s Capitol Ro- 
_ tunda painting of the 1776 signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

It may seem odd that as late as the 1860s no one had 
yet pictured the Constitutional Convention of 1787 for 
the Capitol—or for the American people. But no one 
had, at least not in a memorable icon of a painting like 
Trumbull’s, which could be copied in popular engraved 
or lithographed form for Americans to frame and haag 
in their parlors. 

Nor would the void be filled in the 1860s by Francis 
B. Carpenter, the artist previously quoted, for what he 
was about to depict was not the framing of the Constitu- 
tion but The First Reading of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation! 

During the Civil War, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion achieved briefly the iconographic status never en- 
joyed by the Constitution, and equalled only by the 
Declaration of Independence. Dozens of popular litho- 
graphs (which seem uninspiring today) reproduced the 
obscurely legalistic prose of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation for enthusiastic print-buyers during and imme- 
diately after the Civil War. And Carpenter’s painting, 
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destined to hang in the Capitol, would be faithfully cop- 
ied in what became probably the most popular and suc- 
cessful Lincoln print of all time. 

But the Constitution, though it survived the Civil War 
and the threat of secession, afterwards seemed no more 
popular as an icon than it had been before. Hard as it is 
to believe today—amidst the festivities surrounding the 
Constitutional Bicentennial—the landmark convention 
and document that gave America its time-tested system 
of government suffered a disastrous career as an icon. 
What seems in retrospect a natural, even an irresistible 
subject for painters, engravers, and lithographers, in its 
day apparently either perplexed artists—or bored them. 

Consider that the Capitol Rotunda—one of Ameri- 
ca’s great public art galleries—boasts a series of heroic 
paintings purporting to illustrate all of the key incidents 
of early American history. The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is one subject, of course, and so are such arcane 
events as the baptism of Pocahontas. But the Constitu- 
tion is nowhere to be found among them. 

To be sure, one can find tributes to the Constitution in 
the Capitol art collection; but not without searching lit- 
erally high and low for them. Justice, an 1817 plaster 
relief sculpture in a niche above the old Supreme Court 
Chamber, features a winged, naked figure clutching the 
Constitution. A companion statuary group high above 
the old House of Representatives includes a figure of 
“‘Liberty’’ clutching a scroll which is supposed to be the 
Constitution. The marble copy of Luigi Persico’s 1825- 
28 relief frieze, higher up still on the building’s central 
pediment, includes a distant figure clutching a Constitu- 
tional scroll. And a sculpted sketch of the Constitution 
lies at the base of Horatio Stone’s 1868 statue of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


Most eighteenth-century representations of the 
Constitutional Convention were crude woodcuts like 
the book illustration above. 


But what was once perhaps the Capitol’s most in- 
triguing tribute to the document is there no more. When 
William Wetmore Story created his famous 1883 seated 
bronze of Chief Justice John Marshall for the grounds 
outside, he added a large base on which he sculpted an 
allegorical frieze called Minerava Dictating the Consti- 
tution to Young America. When the statue was later 
moved to the Supreme Court Building, it proved too tall 
for its new, more modest surroundings. The base and 
Minerva were removed and stored away. 

Astonishingly, the Capitol did not acquire and place 
on display a major painting relating to the Constitution 
until 1940 —more than a century-and-a-half after the 
Constitutional Convention. Scene at the Signing of the 
Constitution of the United States, the work of illustra- 
tor Howard Chandler Christy, seems almost an after- 
thought, hanging as it does today in a rather remote 
corner of the House wing. 

This year the Constitution, not the Declaration or 
Emancipation Proclamation, occupies center stage in 
magazine articles, television programming, civic 
celebration—and, of course, pictures. The Christy 
painting has been adopted by Hofstra University, New 
York, as its 1987 advertising logo, and has even made it 
to the cover of this year’s Richmond, Virginia, tele- 
phone directory. Newsweek commissioned artist Mark 
Hess to do a new painting of the Convention for its spe- 
cial Constitution issue. And perhaps the only truly great 
Constitution painting, Junius Brutus Stearns’ 1856 oil, 
George Washington Addressing the Constitutional Con- 


vention [see pages 38-39 of the Summer 1987 American 
History Illustrated], has been reproduced countless 
times in recent months. 

Interest in the Constitution has apparently taken so 
long to manifest itself because, as one historian has 
pointed out, the Constitution emerged ““both slowly and 
inconclusively’’ as a crucial American symbol. Odd in- 
deed for a document that one modern political leader 
calls "our ultimate solvent of values,’’ our ‘‘civic cate- 
chism.”” In fact, to describe the Constitution’s emer- 
gence as a cultural icon as "slow?" and ““inconclusive”” is 
certainly too generous. It simply never emerged at all. 

In no medium is this mystifying invisibility more 
glaring—and more baffling—than in popular prints. 
Before instantaneous photography, picture magazines, 
film, and video, such decorations were coveted by 
Americans and displayed by them at home as enthusias- 
tically as today’s picture buyers pin up movie star and 
sports hero posters. Through most of the nineteenth 
century, engravers and lithographers issued prints of 
historical events for such display. However primitive 
and rigid such group scenes appear to the modern eye, 
in their time they were widely popular—even beloved. 
Trumbull’s Declaration canvas, for example, would be 
adapted by several generations of printmakers. No such 
fate awaited any of the few paintings created to com- 
memorate the Constitution. 

Junius Brutus Stearns’ superb canvas, is a case in 
point. Created as an afterthought for a series of oils 
depicting events in George Washington’s life, it was per- 
haps the best of the lot. Unfortunately, when the French 
printmakers Coupil & Co. contracted to reproduce all 
of them in 1855, the Constitution scene had not yet been 
painted. Four of Stearns’ works became popular prints, 
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. Thomas P. Rossiter’s Signing of the Constitution of 
the United States (reproduced in detail, opposite page) 
is a study the artist made during the 1860s for a 
now-lost or never-completed larger painting. 


The Constitution (or, at least part of it) finally 
received widespread public attention with publication 
during the 1870s of lithographic prints celebrating 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment (below). 
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but not the fifth, not the Constitution. 

Another work, Thomas Rossiter’s ca. 1860-70 scene, 
The Signing of the Constitution of the United States 
[page 33], similarly failed to elicit any prints for the 
home. Although loaned to the City of Philadelphia in 
1875 and displayed in Independence National Historical 
Park since, the painting is unfinished, a sketch, or ‘‘car- 
toon,” for a larger work. Rossiter never completed it. 
The great New Haven, Connecticut-born historical 
painter managed to churn out scenes of Washington s 
First Cabinet and Washington’s Entry into Trenton. But 
he apparently was uninspired by the notion of adding a 
Constitution scene to his series. 

An exhaustive search into the archives of early Ameri- 
can printmaking results in the discovery of a handful of 
so-called "Constitution? prints. But they are few in 
number and seem to have failed to attract much interest 
when they were published, judging by their obscurity 
today. 

However, the gifted Philadelphia artist Charles 
Willson Peale did create a print from life during the 
time of the convention. As George Washington noted in 
his diary on July 3, 1787: "Sat before the meeting of 
The Convention for Mr. Peale, who wanted my picture 
to make a print of Mezzotint by." Peale’s motives for 
the project were clear. ‘‘I hope I shall get something in 
return for my great Expense of time and labour,” he 
wrote. But his mezzotint engraving, His Excel: G. 
Washington Edq: L.L.D. Late Commander in Chief of 
the Armies of the United States of America £ President 
of the Convention of 1787, apparently proved a failure. 
Framed copies were originally offered at two-thirds of a 
dollar and were soon being discounted at "below the 
London prices.”” Conceived as the first in a ““collection 
of portraits of illustrious Personages,’’ the Washington 
painting remained the only print ever offered in the se- 
ries. Peale had botched a golden opportunity to produce 
the definitive print of the president of the convention, 
contributing what is at best an ordinary portrait that 
understandably failed to attract an audience. 

Similarly, an engraving from around 1800, entitled 
Washington Giving the Laws to America, apparently 
met an equally indifferent response from the picture- 
buying public. Although Washington is clearly shown 
holding a book marked, The American Constitution, 
the unknown engraver dressed him in a Roman toga, 
seated him on a throne, and drew him practically bald, 
Caesar-like. The addition of trumpeting cherubs, half- 
naked citizens lounging in the foreground, Indepen- 
dence Hall floating on a cloud on the horizon, and other 
bizarre details probably contributed to the print’s ob- 
scurity. 

Connecticut printmaker Amos Doolittle’s 1789 en- 
graving, Display of the United States of America, can 
be considered a ‘‘Constitution’’ print as well. The large 
picture cleverly suggests the unification of the states by 
presenting a central portrait of Washington surrounded 
by a ring of fifteen interlocking circles, each containing 
the seal and name of a different state. At the upper right 
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COURTESY OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE U.S. CAPITOL 


| 


The conspicuous absence of a major 

Constitution-related painting in the Capitol was finally 

remedied in 1940 when Congress purchased Scene at 
the Signing of the Constitution of the United States 

. by Howard Chandler Christy (above) for display in 

the east stairway of the House wing. 


is the notation: "The Present Constitution was formed 
by the Grand Convention held at Philadelphia Sept. 
17th 1787.” But Washington is identified in the caption 
encircling his portrait not as the presiding officer of the 
Convention, but as "President of the United States. . . 
Protector of his COUNTRY and the Supporter of the 
Rights of MANKIND.” That description provides an- 
other clue to the Constitution’s failure as an icon: its 
most popular personality, Washington, was soon elected 
president, at which time his connection to the Constitu- 
tion became secondary to his new stature as chief execu- 
tive. Conceivably it was this enlargement of Washing- 
ton’s reputation that, ironically, helped doom to 
footnote status in American iconography the conven- 
tion he had chaired. 

Until the Civil War, these three prints comprised vir- 
tually all of the graphic tributes to one of the most im- 
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portant documents in American history. 

Other Constitution illustrations were few and so 
primitive they do not even qualify as popular prints for 
the home. They were made for use in the earliest bound 
books of the new American nation—charming enough, 
to be sure, but perplexing: why did America’s least tal- 
ented printmakers illustrate the Constitution while so 
many of the country’s most talented ignored it? 

As early as 1788 an unknown engraver contributed a 
woodcut of The Grand Convention for the cover of 
Weatherwise’s Federal Almanack. Crude as it is, the pic- 
ture features a surprisingly accurate view of the interior 
of the State House, strongly suggesting that its artist 
had seen and sketched it, although surely not while the 
delegates sat, for he portrays them seated against oppo- 
site walls, Parliament-style. Another ““almanack,”” pub- 
lished in Boston the following year, features a woodcut 
called The Rising Glory of the AMERICAN EMPIRE, de- 
picting winged cherubs draping thirteen symbolic pil- 
lars, while an angel heralds the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. And an 1823 history text features Elkanah 
Tisdale’s woodcut, Convention at Philadelphia, an al- 
most intimate scene of Washington presiding over a 
cluttered room filled with hard-working delegates. 

It remains an unsolved mystery of American art that 


The Constitution emerged “both slowly and 
inconclusively” as an American symbol. 


these simple, unschooled efforts, along witla the minus- 
cule number of polished popular prints, constituted vir- 
tually the entire archive of Constitutional graphic arts 
published between 1787 and 1865. 

Certainly the Constitution is not a revolutionary doc- 
ument, at least not in the sense the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was, and its language is hardly as stirring as 
Thomas Jefferson" s world-shaking prose in the Declara- 
tion. After a memorable preamble sentence, the Consti- 
tution writers began the serious business of describing a 
government, and the prose quickly grew complicated, a 
little legalistic, and quite dull. 

Yet poor prose has never been a barrier to popularity 
in the United States. Even in the nineteenth century, 
when common men knew their Shakespeare, and news- 
papers and popular cartoons could make puns assuming 
their readers” understanding, a document as dull and 
dismally written as the Emancipation Proclamation be- 
came a full-fledged and genuinely popular icon. Histo- 
rian Richard Hofstadter has quipped that Lincoln’s 
document was written ‘‘with all the moral grandeur of a 
bill of lading,” and it is true that President Lincoln had 
made it almost deliberately dull in an effort to suggest 
that emancipation, which many Northerners and almost 
all Southerners regarded as unconstitutional, was a con- 
stitutional act within the president’s powers as 
commander-in-chief. 

The American people finally emancipated their Con- 
stitution from its crippling ties to slavery: the Thirteenth 
Amendment abolished slavery, the Fourteenth made 
freedmen citizens, and the Fifteenth gave them the fran- 
chise. These Reconstruction amendments, ratified, re- 
spectively, in 1865, 1868, and 1870, momentarily suc- 
ceeded where artists and the Founding Fathers had 
failed: they made the Constitution a genuinely popular 
icon. Brightly-colored prints celebrating the Fifteenth 
Amendment suddenly emerged in 1870, finally giving 
the Constitution, or at least part of it, its shining hour as 
a visual icon. 

Liberty [page 32] links the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion with the Fifteenth Amendment and also Abraham 
Lincoln’s image with Ulysses S. Grant’s. The latter was 
president of the United States in 1870, when the Fif- 
teenth Amendment was ratified, and it never harmed a 
president or a candidate (Grant would run again in 
1872) to be thought of as carrying out the ideals and 
programs of the Great Emancipator. The large print 
also hints that black votes for Grant might be fair return 
for the Republican Amendment to the Constitution. 
Other celebrated personalities are antislavery radicals 
William Lloyd Garrison and Thaddeus Stevens; head of 
the Freedman’s Bureau, General O.O. Howard; and 
Hiram Revels, who in 1870 became the first black 
United States Senator, assuming Jefferson Davis’ old 
Mississippi seat. 


Grant and Lincoln are also featured, but less promi- 
nently, in two lithographs celebrating the Fifteenth 
Amendment, one published in Baltimore by Metcalf & 
Clark in 1870 and another published by Thomas Kelly in 
New York in 1870. Although these prints are also clut- 
tered with many vignettes, the emphasis is clearly differ- 
ent from that of Liberty. Liberty looks like many essen- 
tially political prints, aimed at promoting the fortunes 
of the active politician, U.S. Grant. The other two 
prints put blacks, celebrating the Fifteenth Amendment, 
front and center, and give politicians, white and black, 
merely supporting roles on the decorative borders. Both 
celebrate colorfully costumed black Masons, and both 
champion education for freedmen. Marriage, religion, 
and the family are also touted in the New York print. 

The hint of genuine iconographic popularity sug- 
gested by these lithographs reveals that America has had 
essentially two Constitutions—one that lasted until the 
Civil War, and an amended version that came after the 
Civil War and incorporated blacks into the American 
nation. Blacks were grateful for the new Constitution. 
When chromolithographer Louis Prang sent black 
leader Frederick Douglass a print portrait of Senator 
Revels, the great Douglass replied: ‘‘Heretofore, col- 
ored Americans have thought little of adorning their 
parlors with pictures. They have had to do with the 
stern, and I may say, the ugly realities of life . . . Every 
colored householder in the land should have one of 
these portraits in his parlor, and should explain it to his 
children, as the dividing line between the darkness and 
despair that overhung our past, and the light and hope 
that now beams upon our future as people.”” 

It proved to be a false—at least a premature— 
aspiration, and after 1870 state after southern state was 
taken over by white Democratic regimes that reversed 
the gains of Reconstruction. The ‘‘new’’ Constitution 
was essentially ignored and, ironically, the "old" docu- 
ment resumed its career of iconographic obscurity. 

In the rhymed words of the caption that accompanied 
the primitive woodcut of the Grand Convention for 
Weatherwise’s Almanack: 


BEHOLD conven’d in firm debate, 
Of high importance to each State; 
Our honour’d fathers... 


But there would be little else to ‘‘behold.’’ It would be 
impossible for generations of Americans to picture the 
Constitution. For there would be few such pictures. * 


Harold Holzer, who works for New York Governor Mario 
Cuomo, is also a free lance writer specializing in political his- 
tory. 


Mark E. Neely, Jr., is director of the Louis A. Warren Lincoln 
Library and Museum in Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Artifacts___ 


Praised by George Washington as a “Specimen of American 
Ingenuity,” Joshua Barney” “Federalist” was a highlight of 
Maryland' 1788 Constitution ratification celebration. 


Pint-Sized 
Ship of State 


IKE A TOY SHIP. 
: That’s how the Federalist 
must have looked among the 


many other vessels plying the waters 
of Baltimore harbor on June 1, 
1788. The three-masted, ship-rigged 
vessel resembled those around her in 
every respect but one—size. She 
measured only fifteen feet from bow 
to stern. 

The miniature ship, on her way to 
Annapolis and Mount Vernon under 
the command of Captain Joshua 
Barney, had been built by the Balti- 
more business community to honor 
Maryland’s role in the creation and 
adoption of the Constitution. Her 
seven sails symbolized Maryland’s 
pivotal vote (as the seventh among 
thirteen states to ratify the new plan 
of government) in giving the major- 
ity to the Federalists. 

The Federalist was literally a pint- 
sized "ship of state’’—the embodi- 
ment of a symbol of government 
dating back to ancient Greece, im- 
plying the free exchange of com- 
merce and ideas necessary to the 
prosperity and development of a na- 
tion. These were values especially 
dear to the ship owners, traders, and 
sea captains primarily responsible 
for building the tiny craft. Ever 
since adoption of the Articles of 
Confederation in 1781, mariners 
had experienced firsthand the weak- 
nesses of this loose alliance between 
the states. An impotent Congress 
had proven itself incapable of pro- 
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by Barbara B. Ryan 


tecting American ships from Bar- 
bary pirates, or American sailors 
from impressment by the British 
navy. From September 1786 through 
April of the next year, as the ratifi- 
cation contest occupied Maryland, 
the mariners had been prominent 
members of the Federalist camp. 
Their opposition had come from 
such state leaders as Luther Martin 
and John Francis Mercer, who, fear- 
ful that under the proposed govern- 
ment large states would walk over 
their smaller neighbors, stubbornly 
fought against ratification. Both 
men had been delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention in Philadel- 
phia during the summer of 1787, but 
they had left before the meeting 
ended without signing the docu- 
ment. In long-winded speeches that 
wearied many of his colleagues, 
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Martin had defended state sover- 
eignty, castigating the government 
that was beginning to emerge as ‘‘in- 
jurious to my country.’’ 
Federalists, however, argued that 
the Constitution was essential to 
United States economic and politi- 
cal stability. Among the most vocal 
of the pro-Constitution supporters 
was twenty-nine-year-old Joshua 
Barney, a merchant and seaman 
with a proud record of achievements 
in the Continental Navy.* At rally 


*Born in Baltimore in 1759, Joshua Bar- 
ney went to sea at the age of eleven. He 
assumed his first command at age fif- 
teen, profitably completing a merchant 
voyage to Europe after the ship’s master 
died in mid-Atlantic. Commissioned an 
officer in the Continental Navy during 
the Revolution, Barney distinguished 
himself in action in the Bahamas; was 
taken captive three times; and spent a 
year in an English prison before escap- 
ing to France and America. As com- 
mander of the privateer Hyder-Ally at 
Cape May in 1782, he defeated a much 
larger British warship in an action 
“justly deemed one of the most brilliant 
that ever occurred under the American 
flag." Barney served in the French Navy 
during 1796-1802. During the War of 
1812 he commanded American priva- 
teers, engineered the flotilla defense of 
Washington, and was wounded at the 
Battle of Bladensburg. Barney died in 
1818, a veteran of “‘twenty-six combats, 
all of which were against the English, 
and in nearly all of which he was suc- 
cessful. ”’ 


after rally, Barney argued on behalf 
of a government powerful enough 
to elicit respect from the nations of 
the world. On one such occasion, an 
ardent Antifederalist answered Bar- 
ney's arguments with a tree limb; 
the speaker carried the bump on his 
head for the rest of his days. 


ONFIDENT that the Federalist 
C cause would eventually prevail, 
Barney and his associates devised 
the idea of a replica ‘‘ship of state" 
even before Marylanders met to de- 
bate ratification of the proposed 
Constitution. No record survives as 
to exactly when the craft was begun 
or completed, but the Federalist 
made her first public appearance in 
Baltimore on April 9, 1788, immedi- 
ately following the selection of dele- 
gates for Maryland’s Ratification 
Convention. Celebrating the elec- 
tion of a Federalist majority, a pro- 
cession of several thousand pro- 
Constitutionalists wound through 
the city. "The new Ship Federalist, 
“with Streamers waving in the 
Wind,’ formed Part of this exulting 
Display,” reported the Maryland 
Gazette, ““and such was the Mild- 
ness of our Clime that during her 
whole Voyage, she met not a single 
Antifederal Blast, to ruffle her 
sails.” 

Less than three weeks later, on 
April 28, 1788, the state convention 
in Annapolis approved the new plan 
of government, sixty-three to 


eleven. This vote was the turning 
point: pro-Constitution states now 
held the majority, and ratification 
by only two more would make the 
charter law. ““As soon as it was 
known in [Baltimore] that the Con- 
stitution for the United States of 
America was ratified, and our Con- 
vention dissolved, the Joy of the 
People was extreme,” reported the 
Maryland Journal. "Every Class 
and Order of Citizens wishing to 
give some Demonstration of their 
Feelings, it was agreed to form a 
grand Procession, expressive of 
their Satisfaction and the high Im- 
portance of the Occasion.’’ Each 
craft, trade, and business would be 
represented by a float or play. 
“On the morning of the first [of 
May] the various preparations being 
completed, the Procession consist- 
ing of three thousand People was 
formed on Philpot’s farm, under the 
Direction of Captains Plunket and 
Moore,”” according to the Journal. 
The celebration that followed was, 
in the words of one observer, "the 
most interesting Scene ever exhib- 
ited in this Part of the World.”” 
Commencing with a seven-gun 
salvo, the parade moved through 
the streets of Baltimore and past ‘‘a 
Prodigious Number of Spectators,”” 
over a route that carried it from 
Fells Point to the harbor and then 
onto the elevation that would there- 
after be known as Federal Hill. The 
order of participants was arranged 


“‘promiscuously, Equality being the 
Basis of the Constitution.”” 

First marched the farmers, dis- 
playing their tools and a banner that 
read ‘‘Venerate the Plough.”” Millers 
and flour inspectors followed, and 
French burr millstone makers with a 
decorated stone ““incessantly turn- 
ing in the Air, on the Axis, by the 
power of four beautiful Continental 
Flags." 

Butchers, brewers, and distillers 
followed, and then bakers with a 
flag showing thirteen loaves, a sheaf 
of wheat, and the motto "May our 
Country never want Bread.”’ 

Blacksmiths displayed the senti- 
ment "May every Federal Heart En- 
courage Vulcan’s Art,” reminding 
onlookers that "While Industry pre- 
vails, we need no foreign Nails." 

The house carpenters produced a 
grand tower “Supported by seven 
Architects,” featuring thirteen each 
of stories, pillars, arches, pedi- 
ments, spires and flutes. f 

Midway in the gala processio 
marched the city’s maritime contin- 
gent: pilots, captains, ships’ crews, 
ropemakers, riggers, blockmakers, 
sailmakers, navigational instrument 
makers, and chandlers. In the place 
of honor at their head rolled "The 
Ship Federalist, Joshua Barney, 
Esq., Commander; Mr. Cooper, 
First Lieutenant. Completely offi- 
cered and manned, rigged and 
sailed; borne on a Carriage drawn 
by [four] Horses. She displayed the 
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A New “Federalist” 


ISTORY WILL REPEAT ITSELF this September 17, 

when a replica of the 1788 Federalist makes 
its national debut as Maryland s entry in the Grand 
Federal procession of the National Constitution 
Parade in Philadelphia. The new Federalist will 
“sail”? on a horse-drawn wagon, just as the original 
was paraded before cheering crowds in Baltimore 
after Maryland s ratification of the Constitution. 

In ceremonies worthy of a full-sized ship, the tiny 
Federalist was christened on June 13 in Annapolis, 
Maryland, and commissioned the following day at 
Baltimore”s historic Fort McHenry. During Flag 
Day ceremonies at the fort, Helen Bentley, U.S. 
Representative from Maryland, instructed that the 
ship be placed in commission, in the name of Gov- 
ernor William D. Schaefer, with orders to “teach 
the values of the U.S. Constitution.” Four flags 
were flown from the Federalist during the commis- 
sioning ceremony: the 1788 national ensign, the 
Lord Baltimore flag, the state commissioning flag, 
and the United States commissioning pennant indi- 
cating that the ship is in the active service of the 
country. 

Throughout the next four years the little flagship 
will travel to Maryland towns, schools, museums, 
and other events, where costumed crew members 
will distribute educational materials on the history 
of the ship, state, and U.S. Constitution. In 1991, 
the Federalist will be retired to a Maryland mari- 
time museum. 

Re-creation of the Federalist was headed by John 
Driggs, chairman of the Maryland Federalist Foun- 
dation, a nonprofit organization designed to over- 
see and raise funds for the project. Driggs worked 
in cooperation with Gregory Stiverson and his staff 
at the Maryland Office for the Bicentennial of the 
U.S. Constitution at the Maryland State Archives. 

Melbourne Smith, internationally-known marine 
designer and artist, created the plans for the ship- 
rigged* vessel in the summer of 1986. The replica 
was built during the winter and spring of 1987 by 
master carver Allen Rawl of Bradshaw, Maryland, 
assisted by his twenty-three-year-old daughter 
Laurie, a journeyman shipwright. 

Authentically fashioned along eighteenth- 
century lines, the fifteen-foot hull of the Federalist 
was constructed with scale-sized oak keel and 
frames, bronze fastenings, Douglas fir planking, 
and Sitka spruce masts and spars. A carving of the 


*A sailing vessel square-rigged on all of three or more 
masts, and usually having jibs, staysails, and a spanker 
on the aftermost mast. 


Black-eyed Susan—the Maryland state flower— 
adorns her billethead, and because the oak is the 
state tree, oak leaves are carved on the trail board. 
The colors of the ship—black, buff, red, and 
white—are Maryland s colors. 

Like the historic ship she replicates, the Federal- 
ist is seaworthy. According to Smith, the little craft 
handled surprisingly well during trials, generally ex- 
hibiting the same characteristics as a full-sized 
square-rigged vessel. Manned by a crew of two, the 
Federalist is scheduled to demonstrate her sailing 
qualities at regional boat shows and maritime 
events during coming months. She is also tenta- 
tively slated to recreate Joshua Barney’s voyage 
from Baltimore to Mount Vernon on the two- 
hundredth anniversary of that trip in June 1988. 

The Federalist begins her four-year mission this 
month as a true "ship of state,” symbolizing, as 
Retired Navy chaplain William Gilroy said in his 
commissioning invocation, ‘‘this great state’s pride 
in its part in the ratification of the Constitu- 
tion.” * 
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Flag of the United States, and was 
fully dressed.’’* 

According to Mary Barney, 
Joshua Barney’s daughter-in-law, 
the Revolutionary War commander 
“was honored with a crew of cap- 
tains, who at his word and the boat- 
swain’s pipe went through all the 
various manoevres of making and 
taking in sail, to the great delight of 
the crowded windows, doors, and 
balconies by which they passed.”” 

Upon reaching Federal Hill, the 
procession came to a halt, and the 
Federalist dropped anchor. ‘‘Being 
the Seventh Ship in the Line, and 
having weathered the most danger- 
ous Cape in the Voyage,”” observed 
the Maryland Gazette writer meta- 
phorically, ‘‘she lay to, under Seven 
Sails . . . throwing out signals, and 
expecting the arrival of the other 
Six.” 

Here another seven-gun salute 
signaled the next phase in the days 
entertainment: an elegant public re- 
past consisting ‘‘entirely of the Pro- 
ductions of this country.”” Thirteen 
toasts with cider, beer, and nine-and- 
a-half gallons of peach brandy, 
closed the feast. The revelers toasted 
(the): 

Majesty of the People 

Late Convention 

Congress 

Seven States which have adopted 
the Federal Constitution 

Speedy Ratification by the re- 
maining Six, without Amendments 

George Washington 

His Most Christian Majesty, and 
our other Allies 

Virtuous sixty-three of the Mary- 
land Convention 

Agriculture, Manufacturies, and 
Commerce of America 

Memory of those who have fallen 
in Defence of America 

Worthy Minority of Massachu- 
setts 

May the American Flag be re- 
spected in every quarter of the 
Globe 


*Similar replicas took part in ratifica- 
tion celebrations in several other states. 
Another Federalist was a feature of the 
Charleston, South Carolina, parade on 
May 27, 1788, while the Hamilton, “a 
frigate fully manned . . . its cannon sa- 
luting and receiving salutes,’’ was borne 
in New York City’s pageant in July. 


A Continuance of Unanimity 
among. the Inhabitants of 
Baltimore-Town. 

A splendid bonfire ushered in the 
evening, and in front of the 
counting-house ‘‘an allegoric trans- 
parent Painting, finely illuminated, 
was exhibited by Mr. Peale.” Fi- 
nally, a grand dance brought the un- 
forgettable day to a close. 

In reporting this event the Journal 
determined that ““every Part of this 
variegated, pleasing and august 
Scene was conducted with the most 
perfect Regularity, Order and Har- 
mony . . . No gloomy Thought ob- 
structed the finest Expansion of the 
human Mind! Every eye sparkled, 
every Heart glowed with Rapture 
upon this brilliant Occasion.”” 


OR BALTIMORE, the celebration 
eventually ended, but a trium- 
phant voyage—this one on real 
water—still awaited the Federalist. 
A month after the little ship had 
highlighted the parade, Captain 
Barney sailed her thirty miles down 
Chesapeake Bay to Annapolis. 
““Governor Smallwood met him on 
the quay,’’ recorded Barney’s 
daughter-in-law, "and honored his 
arrival with a national salute; and 
then insisted upon his taking up 
quarters in the government house: 
dinners, tea parties, and balls, 
courted his acceptance from all the 
principal citizens—and, but that he 
felt it incumbent upon him to “pur- 
sue his voyage,” he might have 
passed a month in a continued 
round of elegant pleasures.”” 
Resuming his journey after sev- 
eral days, Barney continued another 
sixty miles down the Chesapeake to 
the mouth of the Potomac River, 
then turned upstream toward 
Mount Vernon. Reaching the plan- 
tation before. breakfast on June 8, 
he presented the Federalist to Con- 
stitutional Convention Chairman 
George Washington, as a gift from 
the merchants of Baltimore. 
The chairman was charmed. He 
wrote to the merchants: 
“To William Smith and Others 
Mount Vernon, June 8, 1788 
Gentlemen: Captain Barney has just 
arrived here in the miniature ship 
called the Federalist; and has done 
me the honor to offer that beautiful 
Curiosity as a Present to me on your 


part. I pray you, Gentlemen, to ac- 
cept the warmest expressions of my 
sensibility for this Specimen of 
American Ingenuity: in which the 
Exactitude of the Proportions, the 
Neatness of the Workmanship, and 
the Elegance of the Decorations 
(which make your Present fit to be 
preserved in a Cabinet of Curiosi- 
ties) at the same time that they ex- 
hibit the Skill and Taste of the Art- 
ists, demonstrate that Americans 
are not inferior to any People what- 
ever in the use of Mechanical Instru- 
ments and the Art of Shipbuilding.”” 

Washington invited Barney to stay 
at Mount Vernon as his guest. The 
chairman was called away on June 
10, but Barney remained for several 
more days before returning to Balti- 
more, visiting with Martha Wash- 
ington and taking her grandson, 
George Washington Parke Custis, 
for short cruises on the river. 

Just six weeks after Washington 
received Maryland’s unique gift, a 
ferocious hurricane struck the tide- 
water region with .winds, rain, and 
high tides. In his diary Washington 
described the Federalist’s destruc- 
tion: ‘‘Thursday, July 24th. Ther- 
mometer at 70 in the morning, 71 at 
noon and 74 at night. A very high 
No. Et. wind at night, which, this 
morning, being accompanied with 
rain, became a hurricane, driving 
the miniature ship Federalist from 
her moorings, and sinking her, 
blowing down some trees in the 
groves and about the houses, loos- 
ening the roots, and forcing a 
greater or lesser degree of their bows 
and doing other and great mischief 
to the grain, grass, etca. and not a 
little to my mill race. In a word it 
was violent and severe—more so 
than has happened for many 
years." 

The terrible storm whirled on into 
the Appalachians, leaving in its 
wake a trail of devastation—and 
robbing a future “Cabinet of Curi- 
Osities’’ of a unique artifact: the tiny 
Federalist, tangible expression of 
the leap of faith by which men of 
the sea had welcomed the infant 
Constitution. * 


Avocational historian Barbara B. Ryan 
researches little-known personalities and 
events, while operating a 212-year-old 
bed-and-breakfast inn in Durham, 
North Carolina. 
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Voices from the Past 


A Confederate general recalls the last desperate days of the 
Army of Northern Virginia. 


Waite Loc 
a 
Appomattox 


by E. Porter Alexander 


With his army worn down by nearly four years of war, 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee’s defense of Vir- 
ginia grew increasingly tenuous during the early months 
of 1865. When Federal forces laying siege to Petersburg 
finally broke through on April 1, the very survival of 
Lee’s army was at stake. One of his officers during these 
desperate days was E. Porter Alexander, a thirty-year- 
old brigadier general and artillery commander. The fol- 
lowing narrative by Alexander, published as “Lee at 
Appomattox: Personal Recollections of the Break-Up 
of the Confederacy,” first appeared in the April 1902 
issue of The Century Magazine. 


OOKING BACK at the situation of the Confederate 
; Army of Northern Virginia at the opening of the 
spring campaign of 1865, it is hard to conceive 
that any man in it could have failed to realize that its 
career must soon be brought to a close. To defend Rich- 
mond and Petersburg, [the army] was stretched out 
from the Chickahominy on the left to Five Forks on the 
right, crossing two rivers, a distance by its shortest 
roads of over thirty miles, to hold which there were only 
about fifty thousand men of all arms, and there were 
virtually no more men left where those came from. 

In front of us, in many places within pistol-shot, lay 
the enemy with about one hundred and thirty thousand 
men, and with no end of men left at home to be had if 
needed. Had Union General Ulysses S. Grant chosen, he 
could have gotten twice as many, for the United States 
at that time had nearly a million men in arms. And, 
indeed, up through the Carolinas were marching Gen- 


erals William Tecumseh Sherman and John M. Scho- 
field, almost unopposed, with nearly ninety thousand 
more to come upon our flank. Yet the army never 
seemed to realize at all the drawing near of the inevita- 
ble result. 

While I cannot recall the faintest conscious doubt of 
the final success of our cause, one circumstance makes it 
evident that [the subconscious] had begun to absorb 
some idea of what was coming. 

The circumstance was this: I had some seven hundred 
dollars in [a] bank in Richmond. One warm day in 
March [1865], as the air began to feel springlike and 
balmy, without any conscious thought, I got a friend 
going into Richmond to draw my Confederate money 
and invest it in gold. He brought me a ten-dollar gold 
piece, which I put in my pocket, and thus I saved that 
much from the wreck. 

General Robert E. Lee himself was not yet entirely 
without hope, and on March 25 actually left his own 
lines and made a furious and bloody, but unsuccessful, 
assault upon the enemy’s strongly fortified position at 


In a melancholy scene by illustrator Howard Pyle, 
heartbroken soldiers surround General Robert E. Lee 
as he returns to Confederate lines after negotiating the 
surrender of his army at Appomattox Court House, 
Virginia, on April 9, 1865. "The men crowded 
around to try to shake his hand or touch his horse, ” 
recalled E. Porter Alexander, "and some appealed to 
him to get us all exchanged and try it again.” 
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Residents and troops hastily evacuate Richmond on 
April 3, 1865, following the collapse of Confederate 
defenses at Petersburg. "The scenes there that night I 
cannot [adequately] describe," wrote E. Porter 
Alexander: “The city was lighted up with 
conflagrations, and six miles southeast . . . could be 
seen the burning of our little fleet of gunboats.’’ 


Fort Stedman,* apparently in the belief that he could 
still cope with the whole Federal army if he could get 
them out of their entrenchments. This desperate sortie 
was thoroughly characteristic of General Lee. 

When he first assumed command of the army he came 
from West Virginia, where there had been no fighting, 
and some of the Richmond papers assailed him bitterly 
as vacillating and timid. In conversation with Colonel 
Ives of President Davis’s staff during a ride along the 
lines, I asked his estimate of Lee. His reply was impres- 
sive. Stopping his horse and turning to face me, he said: 
““Lee is the most audacious officer in either army, Con- 


*A Union redoubt facing Confederate defenses east of Peters- 
burg, Virginia. Lee suffered nearly four thousand casualties in 
this, his last offensive of the war. 
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federate or Federal. He will fight quicker and longer, 
and take more desperate chances, than any other gen- 
eral this country has ever seen, and you will live to see 
it." It was a remarkable prediction to have been made 
before Lee had ever fought a battle. Many of our subse- 
quent battles recalled it to my mind, but none of them 
more forcibly than this brave effort to destroy a veteran 
army of nearly thrice his numbers. 

My command at this time included, with the field ar- 
tillery north of the Appomattox, the heavy batteries and 
torpedo defenses of the James River. The enemy’s fleet 
of ironclads occupied the river a short distance below 
and would frequently steam up and exchange shots with 
our long-range guns. 

In the latter part of March a lot of torpedoes were 
prepared to be set adrift at night, arranged to float with 
the current down among the enemy’s vessels, then settle 
a few feet under water, anchor themselves promiscu- 
ously about, and wait for something to run against 
them. As it would be impossible [for the enemy] to guess 
how many there were and where they had settled, they 
would tend to discourage navigation in our direction. 

On April 2 I went down into the swamp, where ar- 
rangements were being made to launch the torpedoes 
that night, and spent the whole day in having them filled 


with powder and made ready. About sundown I re- 
turned to my camp for dinner and there first heard of 
the events of the previous twenty-four hours at Peters- 
burg. Major General George E. Pickett’s division had 
been captured at Five Forks,* the lines at Petersburg 
were broken, [and] Lieutenant General A.P. Hill and 
many other officers were killed —among them Willie Pe- 
gram, the brilliant young colonel of artillery, loved and 
admired throughout the army. 

Our men had fought everywhere as well as ever they 
fought before, and at many points had driven the enemy 
back with severe losses; but the thin ranks had been 
overrun at some places, and, as a whole, the integrity of 
our system of defense was gone. Lieutenant General 
James Longstreet had arrived with Major General 
Charles W. Field’s division from the north side of the 
James and had checked the enemy’s: advance into [Pe- 
tersburg], but the position could no longer be held. 
About an hour later orders were received to withdraw 
everything during the night across the James, abandon- 
ing Richmond, and to move southward to Amelia Court 
House, where we would unite with the forces to be with- 
drawn from Petersburg. 

My command was stretched over many miles, and we 
had a busy night getting it on the road, spiking and 
abandoning the heavy guns, and arming as infantry the 
men who had served them. With heavy hearts we left 
our beautiful lines, prepared with such care for many 
months, only to be walked over by the enemy in the 
morning, without receiving a single shot. 


BOUT MIDNIGHT I rode into Richmond. The scenes 
there that night I cannot attempt to describe. 
Troops, trains, and artillery were coming in from the 
lines and crossing the river by the bridge, while at the 
same time the city was being evacuated by the govern- 
ment and all its employees, from President Jefferson 
Davis and the Confederate Congress down to the me- 
chanics in the armories and workshops. In short, about 
the whole male population was leaving, and a few of the 
females—all who were able to. I had friends and rela- 
tives in each class and made hasty visits to their houses 
to see if I could render any help. The one thing needful 
for those who were to remain was to see that they had a 
few days” provisions on hand; for with the morning 
would come the enemy, and the little remaining value of 
Confederate money would pass away like the morning 
cloud and the early dew. 

After seeing what was possible to be done in this line, 
and taking a hospitable cup of genuine coffee at a house 
where several weeping ladies were being left by their 
husbands, I rode down to the bridge to see our batteries 
as they came by and give them final directions. By that 
time the city was lighted up with conflagrations, and six 


*The collapse of Pickett’s lines at this crossroads west of Pe- 
tersburg, an action in which he lost over five thousand men, 
left the way open for a massive Union assault that subse- 
quently crushed Lee’s Petersburg defenses. 


miles southeast, at Drewry’s Bluff, could be seen the 
burning of our little fleet of gunboats. The thundering 
explosions of their magazines were the most tremendous 
sounds I ever heard, the atmospheric conditions being 
peculiarly favorable for transmission in our direction. 

I think no person in Richmond went to bed that night. 
Close by the bridge, the Richmond and Danville freight 
depot, filled with quartermaster and commissary sup- 
plies, was burning, and no one was trying to put it out 
or even looking on; but a few people were carrying off 
such things as they wished. A very dissipated-looking 
old Irishwoman was rolling out bales of blankets and 
packing them into a little coal-cellar under her house. 
She packed the cellar full, but before daylight the fire 
reached her and took house, blankets, and all. I helped 
myself to a new saddle and bridle, and my faithful small 
darky Charley tied on a side of bacon, which during the 
next few days well repaid all the trouble it cost. That 
was the last issue of Confederate rations in which I ever 
participated. 

I do not know to what extent the fires were originally 
set, if at all, by military order, but I imagine that per- 
haps orders were given to burn the ordnance store- 
houses and workshops, and I believe that the fires were 
purposely spread by a class which always turns up, 
ready to take advantage of opportunities for plunder. 
There was no lack of such characters in Richmond that 
night. Bands of them roamed the business streets, plun- 
dering unprotected stores. I was told that a jeweler shot 
dead one man who broke into his store, and officers of 
the rear guard who left the city after daybreak reported 
one man left hanging on a lamp post and two or three 
other dead bodies lying in the streets. This was probably 
the work of a provost guard which was about, though I 
did not see it. 

Shortly after daybreak the last of the guns passed, 
and I went with them, crossing the canal on a bridge 
already on fire from a burning canal-boat which had 
floated or been pushed underneath. About sunrise we 
took our last look back from the hills at the smoking 
and deserted city, which had been defended so long and 
so well. 


WwW E MARCHED ALL DAY, and bivouacked at dark 
near Tomahawk Church, about sixteen miles 
from Richmond. But while the command rested and 
slept I was sent upon a reconnaissance of some roads, 
which kept me in the saddle during the whole night. 
Early on the 4th the march was resumed, and crossing 
the Appomattox on a railroad bridge, I camped at night 
near Amelia Court House, utterly exhausted by sixty 
hours’ incessant work and movement. That night was 
my last night in a tent. Our headquarters wagon was 
sent off next morning with a [wagon supply] train which 
was captured and burned by the Federal cavalry, leaving 
us nothing but the clothes we wore, and not our best 
clothes at that. 

At Amelia Court House, on the 5th, we joined Gen- 
eral Lee and the troops who had come from Petersburg. 
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We had expected to receive rations at this place, but 
there had been some mistake, and we had to accept the 
commissary”s apologies in their place. 

There was here a hurried sort of reorganization of 
corps, necessary from the death of Hill, the scattered 
and more or less broken condition of many divisions, 
and the joining of the local troops from Richmond un- 
der Lieutenant General Richard S. Ewell. 

Much of the artillery and the trains were started from 
Amelia Court House off to the right toward Lynchburg, 
while what was left of the army, with a few selected bat- 
teries and battalions of artillery, stripped of all trains 
and impediments, was to make a break to pass 
Burkeville and secure our line of retreat to North Caro- 
lina, where we would unite with General Joseph E. 
Johnston.* 

About noon I started with General Lee, who went 
with the head of the column. Only a few miles out, near 
Jetersville, we struck a considerable body of the enemy, 
and preparations were rapidly made to give battle. Our 
cavalry were feeling them in front, and for a while Lee 
seemed to contemplate an attack with all his force. Then 
suddenly orders were changed, and Longstreet, with his 
corps, was turned off to the right and ordered to march 
with all haste to Rice’s Station, where we were to take 
and hold position until the rest of the army could con- 
centrate upon us. 

It was a long and weary all-night march, only about 
sixteen miles, but equal to double that distance under 
favorable conditions. There were several false alarms 
along the lines during the night, and in one of them two 
of our brigades fired on each other, killing several 
men—among them one of our finest artillery officers, 
Major Frank Smith, who had commanded heavy batter- 
les on the James. 

Riding ahead of the guns and infantry with my staff, 
we arrived at Rice’s about dawn, when we turned out in 
the woods to get an hour’s sleep and to boil and eat a 
very tough old hen which we had secured as we came 
along. 

By sunrise we were again in the saddle to examine the 
locality and select a line of battle on which the troops, as 
they arrived, were posted. But many of those expected 
never arrived. The enemy had intercepted our line of 
march, and a very sharp engagement took place at Sail- 
ors’ Creek, where Ewell, Major General Custis Lee, ** 
Major General Joseph Kershaw, and about seven thou- 
sand men were captured after a fight severe and bloody, 
but successful on our part until those engaged were sur- 
rounded and overwhelmed. General Lee was evidently 
much worried at the news brought to him of this disas- 
ter, and rode back to see if it were possible to save any- 


*Johnston commanded nearly 90,000 troops in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, and Florida. His agreement to an armistice on April 
18 and subsequent surrender on April 26—more than two 
weeks after Lee’s capitulation—ended the war in the East. 


**Brigadier General George Washington Custis Lee, the eldest 
son of Robert E. Lee. 
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thing. But the enemy was now close to our line of march 
everywhere; they broke in at various places, got among 
our trains, and captured and burned many. 

Among the commands captured in this way was my 
own splendid old artillery battalion, now commanded 
by Colonel Huger. It was peacefully climbing a long hill 
by a narrow road when Brigadier General George Arm- 
strong Custer, with a brigade of cavalry, came charging 
down upon them. Three of the leading guns were unlim- 
bered and fired two or three rounds of cannister upon 
the Federals when they swarmed over everything. Cap- 
tain O.B. Taylor, of the leading battery, was called on to 
surrender but answered with defiance and orders to his 
cannoneers to continue firing, whereupon he was shot 
dead. Huger was captured after shooting through the 
cheek a major who first invited him to surrender, in the 
ceremonious and complimentary language customary 
on such occasions. A second invitation coming from a 
cavalryman, who came up and held a carbine to his 
head, was accepted. But the major bore no malice and 
that night came to thank Huger for a delightful ‘‘fur- 
lough wound.” Custer and Huger had been friends at 
West Point, and having captured him, Custer took him 
along all day, as he said, ‘‘to let you see how I am going 
to take you fellows in.” 

Meanwhile at Rice’s Station we skirmished a little, 
but having a fairly good position, the enemy evidently 
proposed to turn [our column from its intended direc- 
tion] in preference to attacking. So when night came, it 
being impossible now to make the trip directly south to 
Johnston, we abandoned our lines and changed our 
course toward Lynchburg. That night march was some- 
thing fearful. Floundering through rain, mud, and 
darkness with worn-out and starving horses dragging 
heavy guns over a narrow road blocked with troops and 
trains, we were moving all night, and scarcely advanced 
a mile in an hour. And there was nothing in the pros- 
pects for the morrow to cheer one up. 


AY BY DAY, death, wounds, and capture were rob- 
bing us heavily of comrades with whom we had 
been through many campaigns, and now our army was 
reduced to little more than a collection of fragments, 
out of food and nearly out of ammunition. The enemy 
was ahead of us and around us, in numbers that could 
not be counted. Yet the morale of the men was not im- 
paired, and no one seemed to feel any doubt but that 
somehow we should still come out all right. Certainly, 
during all the business beginning at Fort Stedman on 
March 25, including Five Forks, the Petersburg lines, 
the defense of Fort Gregg, Sailors’ Creek, and all skir- 
mishes up to the final fight at Appomattox Court House 
on the 9th, the plain, hard, solid fighting of the men was 
simply wonderful, in view of their surroundings. Up to 
the very last minute, before the flag of truce stopped the 
firing, it was as unflinching fighting as it had ever been, 
and it was not without some successes on a scale propor- 
tioned to the numbers engaged. 
On the morning of the 7th Major General William 
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Abandoning Petersburg and Richmond after a Federal 
breakthrough at Five Forks on April 1, 1865, 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee withdrew his army 
to the southwest, hoping to eventually join with 

. General Joseph E. Johnston" Army of Tennessee. 
Harrassed by Union cavalry and artillery, with horses 
worn out and rations virtually exhausted, the Army of 
Northern Virginia retreated toward Lynchburg, 
Virginia, and desperately needed supplies. But when it 
reached Appomattox Court House on April 9, 
overwhelming Union forces blocked the way. Time 
had finally run out. 


Mahone captured over a thousand of the enemy”s infan- 
try, and on the afternoon of the same day our cavalry 
brought in Colonel J. Irvin Gregg of the Federal cav- 
alry and many of his men. And, to anticipate a little in 
my narrative, on the morning of the 9th itself, our cav- 
alry captured and sent in a section of artillery with 
horses, harness, and everything complete, down to the 
red blankets on the horses. I issued them promptly to 
James N. Lamkin’s battery, which had served mortars 
in the lines about Petersburg, but had been very ambi- 
tious to get field-guns. I had promised Lamkin that he 
should have them, and we considered it a melancholy 
sort of joke that these came just in time to enable me to 
make good my word. 

About daylight on the 7th we passed through Farm- 
ville and crossed the Appomattox to the north bank, 
burning the bridges behind us as the enemy’s cavalry 
entered the town. We shelled his pursuing columns 
across the river for a while, and he shelled us back, and 
then we continued our retreat. 

Each day it became more slow and painful, as the 
animals approached the limits of endurance. At last we 
had to abandon ordnance wagons and the caissons, and 
even some guns, which would mire down and could not 
be extricated. We would cut down wheels and axles and 
leave them in the road. 


The march was kept up until late at night [on the 7th], 
when l and my staff rode off into a pine thicket and hid, 
lest stragglers should steal our horses while we lay on the 
saddle blankets and slept, with the saddles for pillows. 

The 8th was but a repetition of the 7th, except that we 
were less interrupted by the enemy’s cavalry, which had 
left our flank and was being pushed forward to get 
ahead of us at Appomattox. 


So AFTER SUNRISE on the morning of the 9th, I 
came up with General Lee, halted with his staff by 
the roadside, a mile and a half from the village. Major 
General John B. Gordon, who was in advance, was al- 
ready engaged, and the increasing sound of cannon and 
musketry told that the enemy was in heavy force. 

The progress of the column was stopped, and trains 
were parked in the fields, while guns and infantry 
moved forward to the sound of the firing. General Lee 
called me to him, and walking off from the group, sat 
down on a log and said: ‘‘The enemy seems to be across 
our road in force this morning. What have we got to 
do?” 

Now, our artillery had not been seriously engaged 
during the retreat and was never in better humor for a 
fight. The cannoneers, for some days before, beginning 
perhaps to appreciate the situation, had called out along 
the road, "Dont let us surrender any of this ammuni- 
tion! We have been saving ammunition all the war! We 
did not save it to be surrenderéd!”” 

I told General Lee of this, and said that I could show 
up near forty guns with one hundred rounds apiece, if 
he wished to give battle. He replied that the force in 
front of us was too great, that while he had perhaps 
fifteen thousand infantry, half of them were mere frag- 
ments of different commands, unorganized and largely 
without arms or ammunition, and that he could scarcely 
concentrate an effective force of eight thousand men, 
which was too small to accomplish any valuable results. 
I was not unprepared to hear this decision, for the last 

Continued on page 30 
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Battles Lost $: Won 


by Ronald G. Wilson 


A Virginia farmhouse provided the setting for the dramatic 
final act in America's most costly war. 
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(DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL) 


ARLY IN THE AFTERNOON Of April 9, 1865, General 
Robert E. Lee entered the small village of Appo- 
mattox Court House on what would be his last ride as 
commander of the Army of Northern Virginia. He was 
accompanied by orderly Sergeant George Washington 
Tucker and two Federal officers, Colonel Orville E. 
Babcock and Captain William McKee Dunn. Hav- 
ing received permission from General Grant to select a 
site for a meeting between himself and the Federal 
commander, Lee had sent ahead his aide, Lieutenant 
Colonel Charles Marshall, to find a suitable location. 
Marshall would later recall how the meeting site was 
picked: 
““We struck up the hill towards Appomattox Court 
House. There was a man named McLean who used to 
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Federal commander Ulysses S. Grant and members 
of his staff and field command watch intently as 
Confederate General Robert E. Lee (attended by his 
secretary, Lieutenant Colonel Charles Marshall) 
acknowledges acceptance of terms of surrender in 
the Wilmer McLean home, Appomattox Court 
House, Virginia. This twentieth-century painting by 
Tom Lovell is regarded as the most accurate 
depiction of the April 9, 1865, meeting. 


live on the first battle field of Manassas, at a house 
about a mile from Manassas Junction. He didn’t like 
the war, and having seen the first battle of Manassas, 
he thought he would get away where there wouldn't be 


any more fighting, so he moved down to Appomattox 
Court House. General Lee told me to go forward and 
find a house where he could meet General Grant, and 
of all people, whom should I meet but McLean. I rode 
up to him and said, ‘Can you show me a house where 
General Lee and General Grant can meet together?’ 
He took me into a house that was all dilapidated and 
that had no furniture in it. I told him it wouldn’t do. 
Then he said, ‘Maybe my house will do!’ He lived in a 
very comfortable house, and I told him I thought that 
would suit. I had taken the orderly along with me, and 
I sent him back to bring General Lee and Babcock, 
who were coming on behind. I went into the house and 
sat down, and after a while General Lee and Babcock 
came in. Colonel Babcock told his orderly that he was 
to meet General Grant, who was coming on the road, 
and turn him in when he came along. So General Lee, 
Babcock and myself sat down in McLean’s parlour 
and talked in the most friendly and affable way.” 

Half an hour passed. It was, as Douglas Southall 
Freeman, Lee’s biographer, states, "perhaps the long- 
est half hour in Lee’s whole life.” 

At about 1:30 P.M., the approach of horses from the 
west signaled the arrival of Lieutenant General Ulysses 
S. Grant and his staff. Grant had ridden more than 
twenty miles since leaving his headquarters at Clifton 
that morning. He had experienced a severe headache 
during the night, but had been cured the instant he 
received Lee”s letter requesting an interview. 

Babcock went to the door and opened it. Grant, 
forty-two years of age, of middle height, slightly 
stooped, and heavily bearded, came in alone. He was 
dressed for the field, with boots and breeches mud- 
bespattered, no sword or hatcord, a private’s blouse 
with lieutenant general's insignia attached, and his 
trousers tucked into his boots. Fifty-eight-year-old 
Lee, in contrast, wore a new fine gray cloth uniform, 
felt hat, presentation sword, sash, gauntlets, and shiny 
boots. Earlier that morning he had prophesied that he 
was “probably to be General Grant's prisoner and 
thought I must make my best appearance.” 


HE TWO GENERALS exchanged greetings, and then 
twelve to fourteen officers of General Grant's 
staff and field command quietly entered the small, 
seventeen-by-nineteen-foot parlor and arranged them- 
selves behind their general-in-chief. Among those be- 
lieved to have been present were Major Generals 
Edward O.C. Ord, Philip H. Sheridan, and Seth Wil- 
liams; Brigadier Generals Rufas Ingalls, John A. 
Rawlins, and George H. Sharpe; Colonels Orville E. 
Babcock, Adam Bandeau, Theodore S. Bowers, Mi- 
chael R. Morgan, and Ely S. Parker; Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Horace Porter; and Captain Robert Todd Lincoln, 
the eldest son of the president. 
General Grant, apparently reluctant to allude to the 
purpose of the meeting, opened the conversation by 
recalling a prior encounter with Lee during the Mexi- 


can War. After some additional reminiscences, General 
Lee turned the discussion to the matter at hand: ‘I 
suppose, General Grant, that the object of our present 
meeting is fully understood. I asked to see you to as- 
certain upon what terms you would receive the surren- 
der of my army.” Grant responded that "the terms I 
propose are those stated substantially in my letter of 
yesterday, " and expressed his wish that the meeting 
might “lead to a general suspension of hostilities, and 
be the means of preventing further loss of life." Lee 
then requested that the terms of surrender be placed in 
writing so that they might be formally acted upon. 

Colonel Parker, a Seneca Indian and secretary to 
General Grant, brought forward a small oval writing 
table and leather-bound swivel chair, and Grant, using 
a pencil, began to write out the terms of surrender in 
his manifold order book. Legend has it that during the 
entire proceedings Grant smoked a cigar. At this time 
he was smoking or chewing about twenty cigars a day. 

The completed pencil draft comprised two pages. 
Grant reviewed the text with his military secretary, 
made some minor changes, and then the manifold 
book was passed to General Lee, who sat waiting a few 
feet away in a cane-backed chair next to a marble- 
topped table. The Confederate general took out his 
spectacles, polished them slowly, and carefully began 
to read the terms. 

Grant was later to write: 

“What General Lee’s feelings were I do not know. 
As he was a man of much dignity, with an impassible 
face, it was impossible to say whether he felt inwardly 
glad that the end had finally come, or felt sad over the 
result, and was too manly to show it. Whatever his 
feelings, they were entirely concealed from my obser- 
vation; but my own feelings, which had been quite ju- 
bilant on the receipt of his letter, were sad and de- 
pressed. I felt like anything rather than rejoicing at the 
downfall of a foe who had fought so long and val- 
iantly, and had suffered so much for a cause. . .”’ 

Grant’s terms would allow all Confederate officers 
and men to be paroled until properly exchanged. But 
in his draft the Federal commander had inadvertently 
omitted the word ‘‘exchanged,’’ and General Lee 
asked permission to insert it. He could not find a pen- 
cil, however, and borrowed one offered by Colonel 
Horace Porter.* 

The terms stipulated that the Confederate arms, ar- 
tillery, and public property were to be surrendered. 
The officers, however, would be permitted to retain 
their side arms, private horses, and baggage. Grate- 
fully noting the latter provision, General Lee looked 
up at Grant and said, ‘‘This will have a very happy 
effect on my army." 

Then, before returning the terms to Grant for draft- 


*Porter’s pencil, now in the collection of the Appomattox 
Court House National Historical Park, is one of the artifacts 
displayed in the courthouse visitor center. 


ing in ink, Lee inquired about the provision on horses. 
Since the men of his cavalry and artillery provided 
their own mounts, would they also be permitted to re- 
tain their horses? 

Grant answered that ““the terms as written do not 
allow this,” and Lee, with some obvious regret, said, 
“No, I see the terms do not allow it; that is clear.” 

Then Grant, immediately sensing the Confederate 
commander’s deep concern for his soldiers, made one 
of the noblest acts of the war: ‘‘I take it that most of 
the men in the ranks are small farmers,’’ he observed, 
““and as the country has been raided by the two armies, 
it is doubtful whether they will be able to put in a crop 
to carry themselves and their families through the next 
winter without the aid of the horses they are now rid- 
ing. . . I will instruct the officers . . . to let all the men 
who claim to own a horse or mule to take the animals 
home to work their little farms.” 

““This will have the best possible effect upon the 
men,”” responded an appreciative Lee. ‘‘It will be very 
gratifying and will do much toward conciliating our 
people.”” 

Colonel Horace Porter, serving as a personal aide to 
the Union commander, narrates what happened next: 

“He handed the draft of the terms back to General 
Grant, who called Colonel T.S. Bowers of the staff to 
him, and directed him to make a copy in ink. Bowers 
was a little nervous, and he turned the matter over to 
Colonel Parker, whose handwriting presented a better 
appearance than that of any one else on the staff. 
Parker sat down to write at the oval table, which he 
had moved again to the rear of the room. Wilmer 
McLean’s domestic resources in the way of ink now 
became the subject of a searching investigation, but it 
was found that the contents of the conical-shaped 
stoneware inkstand with a paper stopper which he pro- 
duced appeared to be participating in the general 
breaking up, and had disappeared. Colonel Marshall 
now came to the rescue, and took from his pocket a 
small boxwood inkstand, which was put at Parker’s 
service, so that, after all, he had to fall back upon the 
resources of the enemy to furnish the "stage proper- 
ties”” for the final scene in the memorable military 
drama. 

“When the terms had been copied Lee directed his 
military secretary to draw up for his signature a letter 
of acceptance. Colonel Marshall wrote out a draft of 
such a letter, making it formal, beginning with, ‘I have 
the honor to acknowledge,’ etc. General Lee took it, 
and after reading it over very carefully, directed that 
these formal expressions be stricken out, and that the 
letter be otherwise shortened. He afterward went over 
it again, and seemed to change some words, and then 
told the colonel to make a final copy in ink. When it 
came to providing the paper, it was found that we had 
the only supply of that important ingredient in the rec- 
ipe for surrendering an army, so we gave a few pages to 
the colonel. 


““While the letters were being copied, General Grant 
introduced the general officers who had entered, and 
each member of the staff, to General Lee. The Con- 
federate commander shook hands with General Seth 
Williams, who had been his adjutant when Lee was 
superintendent at West Point some years before the 
war, and gave his hand to some of the other officers 
who had extended theirs; but to most of those who 
were introduced he merely bowed in a dignified and 
formal manner.’’ 


F ORMALITIES CONCLUDED, the two commanders en- 
gaged in private conversation. General Lee in- 
formed General Grant that ‘‘I have a thousand or 
more of your men as prisoners . . . a number of them 
officers whom we have required to march along with 
us for several days. I shall be glad to send them into 
your lines as soon as it can be arranged, for I have no 
provisions for them. I have indeed, nothing for my 
own men.” Grant then responded, ‘‘Suppose I send 
over 25,000 rations, do you think that will be a suffi- 
cient supply?”” Lee replied, ‘‘More than enough.”’ 

The documents now prepared and signed were ex- 
changed at about 3:00 P.M. This simple exchange of 
letters has often been referred to as A Gentleman’s 
Agreement. 

Colonel Marshall left the following account of the 
exchange of letters: 

“Then General Grant signed his letter, and I turned 
over my letter to General Lee and he signed it. Parker 
handed me Grant’s letter, and I handed him General 
Lee’s reply, and the surrender was accomplished. 
There was no theatrical display about it. It was in itself 
perhaps the greatest tragedy that ever occurred in the 
history of the world, but it was the simplest, plainest, 
and most thoroughly devoid of any attempt at effect 
that you can imagine.”” 

The rest was casual and brief. Lee requested that 
Grant notify General Meade of the surrender so that 
further action might be avoided, and that the armies 
be kept apart. 

Before leaving McLean’s parlor, General Lee, 
keenly observing Colonel Parker and finally recogniz- 
ing him as a native American, extended his hand and 
said, "I am glad to see one real American here.”” Colo- 
nel Parker shook his hand and said, ‘‘We are all Amer- 
icans.”’ 

Lee thereupon shook hands with General Grant, 
and left the room. Not being able to see his horse from 
the porch, he called for his orderly. Nearby a Union 
regimental band struck up the appropriate air of 
““Auld Lang Syne.”” Then, mounting his beloved horse 
Traveller, Lee rode away to the ordeal of breaking the 
news to his soldiers and telling them farewell. + 


Ronald G. Wilson is the park historian at Appomattox 
Court House National Historical Park. 
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On April 12, three days after Lee and Grant agreed 
upon terms of surrender, the remnants of the Army of 
Northern Virginia marched under their colors for the 
last time. "An awed silence”” prevailed at Appomattox 
as the Confederate soldiers, numbering perhaps 25,000 
men, passed "in proud humiliation’’ between 
respectful lines of Federal troops, stacked their arms 
and ammunition, and tenderly folded their 
“‘battle-worn and torn, blood-stained, heart-holding’’ 
battle flags. 


forty-eight hours had made apparent the desperate con- 
ditions to which we were reduced, and I had views on 
the matter, which I was glad of so favorable an opportu- 
nity to express. So I spoke up: 

“Then, general, we have choice of but two courses: to 
surrender, or to order the army to disperse, and, every 
man for himself, to take to the woods and make his way 
either to Johnston’s army in Carolina or to his home, 
taking his arms and reporting to the governor of his 
state. And of these alternatives the latter is the best. For 
if there is any hope for the Confederacy it is in delay. 

““But if this army is surrendered today, the Confeder- 
acy is gone. The morale of this army has sustained both 
the people at home and the other armies. Our surrender 
would demoralize all, and Grant turning one hundred 
thousand men, released from duty here, against John- 
ston, Taylor, Kirby Smith—they will all go, one after the 
other, like a row of bricks. 
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“Then, if there is any hope from Europe, we stand a 
chance by delay; but we destroy it whenever the news of 
the surrender of this army crosses the water. Or if there 
is any chance for the separate state governments to 
make any terms whatever with the Federal government, 
we stand these chances by delay, and we lose them by 
surrender. Intimations, too, have been given that each 
state may make terms for itself, while the Confederacy 
will not be recognized. 

"But even suppose there are none of these chances, 
suppose there is nothing left but to submit to whatever 
the enemy chooses to inflict, even then there is one thing 
the men who have fought under you for three years have 
the right to ask of you. You care little for military repu- 
tation. But we are your men, and your fame is very pre- 
cious to us. The record of this army as yet is without a 
blot, and now its last hour has come. Grant is called 
‘Unconditional Surrender Grant,’ and it has been their 
boast that our fate was to be that of the armies at Fort 
Donelson and Vicksburg. But the men who have fought 
under you so long have the right to ask you to spare us 
the mortification of your asking Grant for terms, and 
being told, “Unconditional surrender. Save us from 
that!” 

I was never in my life so wrought up upon any subject 
as upon this. Words came to me, and both my argument 
and my appeal seemed to me unanswerable. For no one 
could deny the importance of terms to prevent vindic- 
tive trials and punishments, and there seemed no other 
chance to secure them. 


ENERAL LEE listened to me quietly until 1 had a 
finished, and then said: 

“Suppose I were to adopt your suggestion, how many 
do you suppose would get away?”” 

I replied: "I think two thirds of us could get away. We 
should be like rabbits and partridges in the bushes, and 
they could not scatter like that to catch us.”” 

““Well,”” he said, ‘‘I have less than sixteen thousand 
infantry with arms in their hands. Even if two-thirds of 
these got away it would be too small a force to accom- 
plish any useful result, either with J ohnston or with the 
governors of the states. But few would go to Johnston, 
for their homes have been overrun by the enemy, and 
the men will want to go first and look after their fami- 
lies. 

““As to any help from Europe, I have never believed 
in it. I appreciate that the surrender of this army is in- 
deed the end of the Confederacy. But that result is now 
inevitable, and must be faced. And, as Christian men, 
we have no right to choose a course from pride or per- 
sonal feelings. We have simply to see what we can do 
best for our country and people. 

“Now, if I should adopt your suggestion and order 
this army to disperse, the men, going homeward, would 
be under no control, and moreover would be without 
food. They are already demoralized by four years of 
war, and would supply their wants by violence and plun- 
der. They would soon become little better than bands of 
robbers. A state of society would result, throughout the 
South, from which it would require years to recover. 
The enemy’s cavalry, too, would pursue to catch at least 
the general officers, and would harass and devastate 
sections that otherwise they will never visit. | 

““Moreover, as to myself, I am too old to go bush- 
whacking, and even if it were right to order the army to 
dispurse, the only course for me to pursue would be to 
surrender myself to General Grant. But I can tell you 
for your comfort that Grant will not demand an ‘uncon- 
ditional surrender.’ He will give us honorable and liberal 
terms, simply requiring us not to take up arms again 
until exchanged.”” 

General Lee then went on to tell me that he was in 
correspondence with Grant, and expected to meet him 
in our rear at 10 A.M., when he would accept the terms 
that had been indicated. 

My recollection of this conversation is very vivid. 
When I had finished making my appeal, I did not be- 
lieve he could refuse it, for he prized highly the affection 
of his men, and he had, moreover, all the fighting in- 
stincts of a soldier. But he showed me the situation from 
a plane to which I had not risen, and when he finished 
speaking I had not a word to say. 

I had before that fully intended, for myself, not to be 
surrendered, but to take to the bushes on the first sign 
of a flag of truce. Many other officers and men had 
similar intentions. But after my talk with Lee, I and all 
my friends determined to stay and see it out. And I 
think nobody did run away, except a few of the cavalry 
out on the flank, who took a professional pride in get- 


ting around the enemy and could not resist the opportu- 
nity. And they all came back and surrendered as soon as 
they got news of the terms given us, and heard also that 
rations would be issued immediately after the ceremony. 


OON AFTER THIS CONVERSATION 1 was ordered by 

Longstreet to select a line of battle for his corps and 
form the artillery and infantry upon it, that Gordon, 
who was being forced in, might fall back upon him. I 
accordingly selected a line about a thousand yards on 
our side of the village of Appomattox and put about 
five thousand infantry of Field’s, Mahone’s, and 
Wilcox’s divisions in position upon it, and crammed it 
full of artillery, making the last line of battle ever 
formed by the Army of Northern Virginia. 

Meanwhile Lee had ridden to the rear to meet Grant, 
leaving Longstreet in command. When Lee had been 
gone over half an hour, Fitzhugh Lee,* commanding the 
cavalry, sent word to Longstreet that he had found an 
opening through which the army could escape. Long- 
street called Colonel John C. Haskell, commanding one 
of our battalions of artillery, who was riding a mare cel- 
ebrated for her beauty and swiftness, and said to him: 
““Lee has gone to the rear to surrender the army; ride 
after him and [if necessary] kill your mare, but overtake 


. him and tell him what Fitzhugh Lee has reported." 


Haskell immediately dashed down the road at utmost 
speed and after going about three miles passed the rear 
guard, and turning a bend in the road, found Lee with 
his staff dismounted by the side of the road, awaiting an 
answer to a communication he had sent in to the Federal 
lines for Grant. Going at full speed, Haskell passed the 
group a short distance before he could stop his horse. 
Lee came forward to meet him as he turned back, say- 
ing: "What is it? What is the matter?”” and then without 
waiting for an answer said: "You have killed your beau- 
tiful mare! What did you do it for?”” 

Haskell gave his message, and Lee questioned him 
about the situation and finally told him to tell Long- 
street to exercise his own judgment as to what he should 
do. 

Meanwhile, Fitzhugh Lee had found that the sup- 
posed opportunity to get through the enemy’s line did 
not exist, and one of Longstreet’s staff was sent to fol- 
low Haskell and report. Haskell’s mare did not die, but 
was sold after the surrender to a Federal officer for a 
high price. 

While this was going on the situation at the front was 
growing more critical. Gordon found his short line 
threatened by an overwhelming force of infantry, while 
large bodies of cavalry were enveloping his flanks. He 
called upon Longstreet for help, and Longstreet sent his 
inspector-general, Major R.M. Sims, to suggest a flag 
of truce to the Federal commander in his front [and] to 
ask a suspension of hostilities pending Lee’s interview 
with Grant. 

Gordon requested Sims to bear the message, but cau- 


*Major General Fitzhugh Lee, a nephew of Robert E. Lee. 
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tioned him not to let our men know of his errand. Sims 
rode out to the left flank, where a line of our cavalry, 
dismounted behind a fence, were exchanging a hot fire 
with the enemy along the edge of a wood some two hun- 
dred yards off. Then, putting spurs to his horse, he gal- 
loped rapidly across to the enemy’s line. He had in his 
haversack a white towel, and as he drew near the enemy 
he pulled it out and displayed it. As soon as it was recog- 
nized (which was not until he was quite near), the enemy 
ceased firing, and Colonel Whitaker came to meet him. 
Sims asked to be taken to Sheridan,* but was told that 
Custer was near and in command of that part of the 
field, and it was decided to see him. 

Going a short distance to the rear, they came upon 
Custer moving at a gallop, with a brigade of cavalry, to 
envelop our left flank. Custer presented a striking ap- 
pearance with his long sandy-colored hair on his shoul- 
ders, a red cravat with streaming ends, a large scarf-pin, 
and brilliant stones in his hat and shoulder-straps. He 
asked what was wanted, and Sims gave his message: that 
Gordon requested a truce pending a meeting between 

"Grant and Lee. 

Custer said: "We will do no such thing. We have your 
people now where we want you and will listen to no 
terms but unconditional surrender.’’ 

Sims replied: "Well, sir, we will never submit to that, 
but you will allow me to carry your message back to 
General Gordon.”’ 

To this Custer assented. During this interview Sims 
had been followed and joined by Major Brown of Gor- 
don’s staff, and the two officers returned together, es- 
corted by Whitaker and another officer. 

Gordon was found at the courthouse, where the street 
was now filled with stragglers and wounded, and he re- 
quested Brown and the two Federal officers to go over 
to the right and endeavor to find Sheridan and secure a 
suspension of hostilities from him. Meanwhile the op- 
posing forces on the left seemed to find out that some- 
thing like a truce was going on, and without any general 
order the firing on each side was gradually discontin- 
ued. 


T THIS STAGE of the proceedings Custer undertook 
A a little game of bluff on his own responsibility. 
Accompanied by an orderly, and waving the orderly’s 
white handkerchief, he left his lines and galloped across 
to ours, approaching them at a point occupied by the 
Rockbridge Artillery of Hardaway’s battalion, under 
the immediate command of Major W.H. Gibbes. 

As the federals rode up they were surrounded by the 
cannoneers and some infantry skirmishers, who, not ex- 
actly appreciating the situation, and covetous of good 
boots, actually dismounted the orderly and were about 
to swap boots with him, and even proposed a like trade 
to Custer, when he called out to Gibbes: ‘‘Gibbes, I ap- 
peal to you for protection.’’ Gibbes at once recognized 


*Major General Philip H. Sheridan, commander of the Union 
forces in the area. 
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him, having known him as a cadet at West Point, and on 
his request took him to Gordon. As other parts of the 
line were still firing, Gordon sent Major W.W. Parker of 
the artillery to order a cessation of fire. A battery called 
Johnson’s, from Richmond, Virginia, commanded by 
Captain John W. Wright, was the last to receive the or- 
der, and fired the last gun. 

Gordon referred Custer to Longstreet, and Gibbes 
conducted him. Custer, with much assurance in his man- 
ner, told Longstreet that he had come from Sheridan to 
demand the immediate and unconditional surrender of 
the army. Longstreet, who was generally imperturbable, 
made no reply until Custer had sharply repeated his de- 
mand, when he said coolly that Lee was in communica- 
tion with Grant on the subject, and that pending their 
conference neither he [Longstreet] had the right to sur- 
render, nor Custer or Sheridan to make such a demand. 

Custer answered: "Sheridan and I are independent 
here today, and have our troops in a position to crush 
you out at once, and unless you make an immediate and 
unconditional surrender we will pitch in.” 

At this Longstreet blazed out angrily to the effect that 
they might "pitch in” as soon as they pleased, but that 
he [Custer] had best get back into his own lines immedi- 
ately, or his unauthorized presence and his arrogant er- 
rand would not be overlooked. Custer made no reply 
except to ask a safe-conduct back. Longstreet shortly 
directed his assistant adjutant-general, Colonel Osman 
Latrobe, to send someone with Custer, and Gibbes and 
an orderly escorted him back. 

Meanwhile Sheridan and Gordon had met near Appo- 
mattox Court House, and a suspension of hostilities had 
been agreed upon until the meeting between Lee and 
Grant. 

After some delay General Lee received a message 
from Grant that he had left the rear of our army and 
was passing along his own lines around to our front. Lee 
accordingly returned, and passing through our line of 
battle, dismounted close in front, in an apple orchard, 
near a house said to be the home of Sweeny, celebrated 
as a minstrel and banjo-player before the war. Here he 
was left standing alone for a few minutes, having sent 
his staff off on various errands, and as he expressed a 
desire to sit down, I had some rails brought from a fence 
near by and a seat piled for him under one of the apple 
trees, a short distance from the road. He sat there for 
perhaps two hours, close in front of Longstreet’s line of 
battle, until Colonel Orville Babcock of Grant’s staff 
came from Appomattox to escort him there to meet 
Grant. 

I made my bivouac in that orchard that night. Relic 
hunters had already begun to cut limbs from the apple 
tree under which Lee sat, and within twenty-four hours 
it was literally dug up by the roots, and not a chip of it 
was left. I have always regretted since that I did not 
appreciate how I should come to value some memorial 
of the event and myself secure a piece of the tree as a 
memento; for I have since tried in vain to get a piece 
even as big as a toothpick. I think it was carried off 
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entirely by Confederates who, standing in our last line 

` of battle, saw Lee sitting under the tree awaiting Grant's 
messenger. I have never even heard of more than one 
piece of it since. One of my sisters, ‘‘refugeeing’’ 
through Carolina, first heard the story of the surrender 
from a Texan who had seen Lee under the tree, and had 
cut himself a walking stick from it, and was now footing 
it for home. 


T WAS ABOUT ONE O'CLOCK when Babcock came from 

the enemy’s line, and Lee, with Colonel Charles 
Marshall, rode with him back to Appomattox, and then 
the whole army knew what was taking place. 

I think it was after three o’clock when we saw Lee 
returning. We wished to express to him in some way our 
sympathy and affection, and I ordered all the cannon- 
eers to be brought from the guns and formed in line 
along the road, with instructions to uncover in silence as 
he rode by. He had hardly reached the line, however, 
when someone started a cheer, which was taken up by 
others, and then both infantry and artillery broke their 
lines and crowded about his horse in the road. The gen- 
eral stopped and made a short address. Briefly, it was 
about as follows: 

“I have done for you all that it was in my power to 
do. You have done all your duty. Leave the result to 
God. Go to your homes and resume your occupations. 
Obey the laws and become as good citizens as you were 
soldiers.”” 


Chosen by fate or chance for a small but memorable 
role in history, members of the Wilmer McLean 
family pose on the front porch of their Appomattox 
home soon after the end of hostilities. 


There was not a dry eye in the crowd that heard him, 
and even he seemed deeply moved. The men crowded 
around to try to shake his hand or touch his horse, and 
some appealed to him to get us all exchanged and try it 
again; but he made no reply to such remarks. Then he 
rode on to his camp, and the crowd broke up, and then 
ranks were formed once more and marched off to biv- 
ouac, and the Army of Northern Virginia was an army 
no longer, but a lot of captives awaiting their paroles. 
But it had written its name in history, and no man need 
be ashamed of its record, though its last chapter is a 
story of disaster. And surely those qualities in its com- 
mander for which men are loved and admired by friend 
and foe shone out here with no less luster than on any 
other field. 


Y STORY would be very incomplete did I not refer 

to the manner in which our exceedingly liberal 
treatment by Grant was regarded. It was, in the first 
place, a great surprise, for Grant had never before given 
any terms to an opponent. Now he seemed anxious to 
give us everything we could ask for. We knew our inferi- 
ority in force and our desperate condition too well to 
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_ascribe it to any hesitation to give us battle again. The 
generosity of his terms could only be ascribed to a policy 
of conciliation deliberately entered upon. Of course we 
were sore and mortified, so much so that we had not 
much to say to any one; but it put everybody in some 
sort of hope that, after all, defeat might not mean utter 
destruction. 

Grant's policy of conciliation was followed by every- 
one in his army, even to the teamsters along the roads. 
Several old acquaintances hunted me up and, while deli- 
cately avoiding all disparagement of Confederate cur- 
rency, hinted that as a paroled prisoner I might find it 
convenient to have some variety in my pocketbook, and 
that it would be a great personal favor if I would let 
them lend me some of the surplus greenbacks with 
which they were burdened. Such offers, too, were not 
confined to those who had been special friends. After- 
ward, in riding forty miles through the troops and trains 
of the Federal army, I met with not a single word or look 
which did not seem inspired with kind feeling and a dis- 
position to spare us all the mortification possible. 

I think no one who was not at that surrender can fully 
appreciate the calamity wrought to the South by the as- 
sassination of President Lincoln. For Wilkes Booth slew 
also the kindly and generous sentiment which already 
inspired the army, and which would doubtless soon have 
pervaded the whole country. 

But to return to camp on the night of the 9th. The 
only event of the evening was the arrival of some Fed- 
eral rations. There was no demonstration over it; but 
many events have been honored with salutes and hur- 
rahings to make men hoarse which never gave one half 
the internal satisfaction that these rations did. 

I think the full moral effect of the surrender was 
hardly felt until the next morning, being obscured by the 
excitement attendant upon it. The next day seemed to 
usher in a new life in a new world. There was nobody 
trying to shoot us, and nobody for us to shoot at. Our 
guns were gone, our country was gone, our very entity 
seemed to be destroyed. We were no longer soldiers, and 
had no orders to obey, nothing to do, and nowhere to 
go. 

Looked at merely as a business proceeding, the simple 
method of paroling the Confederate army and taking 
charge of its surrendered property was admirably short 
and effective. Arms were stacked, and guns harnessed 
up and drawn out along the roads, and the Federal offi- 
cers came and removed them. Our own captains signed 
parole papers for their men; colonels for [their] regi- 
mental officers; generals for their staffs and regimental 
commanders. My parole read: ‘‘The bearer, E.P. Alex- 
ander, Brig. Gen. of Artillery of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, a paroled prisoner of war, has permission to go 
home and there remain undisturbed until exchanged.” 

And then came the general breaking up: the partings 
with Lee, Longstreet, and the other generals under 
whom we had fought; with comrades with whom we had 
shared four years of march, bivouac, and battle; and 
with the private soldiers, whose enduring courage and 
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devotion no man could know without love and admira- 
tion. And not without emotion could we say good-by 
even to the guns themselves, and to the poor brutes that 
had drawn them over so many miles of road and upon 
so many fields of battle. 

The fate of our artillery horses was pitiable. We had 
been out of forage for I do not know how many days, 
and the horses were rapidly giving out before the surren- 
der. The limit of their endurance now seemed to have 
been reached, and when they finally pulled the guns to 
the place of surrender, several hours? delay occurring in 
their removal, numbers of them lay down and actually 
died from starvation, harnessed to their guns. 

I have omitted a remarkable coincidence which I 
came upon at Appomattox, and which is worthy of 
mention. 

When I first joined the Army of Northern Virginia in 
1861, I found a connection of my family, Wilmer 
McLean, living on a fine farm through which ran Bull 
Run, with a nice farmhouse about opposite the center of 
our line of battle along that stream. Confederate Gen- 
eral P.G.T. Beauregard made his headquarters at this 
house during the first affair between the armies—the so- 
called battle of Blackburn's Ford, on July 18. The first 
hostile shot which I ever saw fired was aimed at this 
house, and about the third or fourth went through its 
kitchen, where our servants were cooking dinner for the 
headquarters staff. 

I had not seen or heard of McLean for years, when, 
the day after the surrender, I met him at Appomattox 
Court House, and asked with some surprise what he was 
doing there. He replied, with much indignation: "What 
are you doing here? These armies tore my place on Bull 
Run all to pieces, and kept running over it backward 
and forward till no man could live there, so I just sold 
out and came here, two hundred miles away, hoping I 
should never see a soldier again. And now, just look 
around you! Not a fence rail is left on the place, the last 
guns trampled down all my crops, and Lee surrendered 
to Grant in my house. ? McLean was so indignant that I 
felt bound to apologize for coming back, and to throw 
all the blame for it upon the gentlemen on the other 
side. * 


Engineer and artillerist E. Porter Alexander graduated from 
West Point in 1857. As a young officer he was one of the origi- 
nators of the wig-wag semaphore signaling system. Alexander 
resigned from the U.S. Army in 1861 and over the next four 
years rose from captain to brigadier general in the Confeder- 
ate Army. He took part in numerous campaigns, including 
Gettysburg, where he commanded artillery batteries support- 
ing Pickett’s charge. Alexander was seriously wounded at Pe- 
tersburg during the summer of 1864, but he returned to active 
duty in time to participate in Lee’s final campaign. Following 
the war Alexander had a distinguished career as an engineer, 
educator, and businessman. His comprehensive study of the 
Army of Northern Virginia, Military Memoirs of a Confeder- 
ate, was published in 1907. Alexander died in Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1910. 


Testaments to the Past 
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Appomattox Today 


HEN THE VICTORIOUS and the vanquished left 

Appomattox Court House, the tiny central 
Virginia village that had witnessed the beginning of 
the end of the Civil War settled back into tranquil 
obscurity, relatively unchanged. No monuments 
were raised as at other significant Civil War sites. 
The historic importance of Appomattox, perhaps 
because of the dismal nature of surrender, went un- 
celebrated. 

But just until 1891. In that year M.E. Dunlap of 
Niagara Falls, New York, purchased the McLean 
house. He wanted to transport it to Chicago for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition. Financial support 
fizzled, however, and Dunlap then decided to move 
the house to Washington, D.C., for permanent dis- 
play. But when the house was disassembled in 1893 
Dunlap was again unable to raise the necessary 
funds, and the project was abandoned. Meanwhile, 
in 1892, the courthouse had burned and village resi- 
dents began drifting to the growing, nearby rail- 
road town of Appomattox Station. 

Finally, in June 1930, Congress authorized a 
monument for Appomattox. Three years later the 
National Park Service proposed restoring the entire 
village. After gaining the approval of Congress and 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, the Resettlement 
Administration began buying land and, in April 
1940, the park was éstablished. 


Today most reconstruction is finished. Although 
not all of the buildings that were in Appomattox in 
1865 have been rebuilt, the village looks much as it 
did the day Grant and Lee met in the first act of the 
nation’s reunification process. 

Clover Hill Tavern, a stop on the Richmond- 
Lynchburg Stage Road, was built in 1819 and is the 
oldest of the twenty-seven historic structures in the 
restored village. Other restored or reconstructed 
buildings within the -1,326-acre park administered 
by the National Park Service include the Court- 
house, McLean House (pictured above), Meek’s 
General Store, Woodson Law Office, Isbell House, 
Kelly House, Peers House, and the sites of Lee’s 
and Grant’s headquarters. 

Exhibits and furnished interiors help to bring the 
historical events to life, and two fifteen-minute 
audio/visual programs in the Courthouse visitor 
center provide a background to the village self- 
guided walking tour. 

Appomattox Court House National Historical 
Park is located about eighteen miles east of Lyn- 
chburg, Virginia, three miles north of the town of 
Appomattox on State Route 24, and about 175 
miles from Washington, D.C. The park is open 
from 8:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. every day except Christmas. 
From April 1 to October 31 there is an entry fee of 
$1 per car. * 
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Jessie Benton Frémont 


Continued from page 29 

adversity they faced made her strong while it weakened 
him. Beneath the surface she seemed more than ever the 
dominant force. 

Yet it was not that simple. Jessie had always needed 
John's love more than he wanted hers, and so, in a 
deeper sense, he ultimately controlled their relationship. 
Elusive, fleeing, -always just out of reach, he held her 
fast. Several of her women friends, who by now saw 
John as both unfaithful and financially irresponsible, 
called her continued devotion ‘‘Jessie’s insanity.” 


HE FREMONTS gained a partial reprieve from their 

difficulties in 1878, when John was named territo- 
rial governor of Arizona. But determined to recoup his 
fortune, he devoted more time to his mining projects 
than to his gubernatorial duties, while Jessie, after a 
year in Arizona, returned to New York to drum up in- 
vestors for his schemes. A sad series of letters to influen- 
tial politicians reveals an anxious woman desperately 
trying to contrive some financial security for her family. 
In 1881 John was forced to resign his post amid charges 
that he had neglected his public duty. 

In late 1887, when seventy-five-year-old John became 
seriously ill, Jessie persuaded him to move to Los 
Angeles for the winter. He, Jessie, and daughter Lily 
arrived at the height of a real-estate boom, and, with 
renewed optimism, John was soon trying to sell Califor- 
nia land to eastern and European investors. Developers 
in the new town of Inglewood even gave the Frémonts a 
house in exchange for their help in selling town lots. But 
by the summer of 1888 the boom had collapsed, and 
Inglewood’s fancy new hotel and five real estate offices 
were forced to close. 

That fall John returned east to peddle his tired busi- 
ness schemes and to seek a government pension for his 
military services. Perhaps he was restless as well, or ea- 
ger to escape the vigor of his formidable wife. Or per- 
haps, as he and Jessie told each other, he was only reluc- 
tantly doing what he felt necessary to earn money for 
the family. Except for a brief period the following sum- 
mer, John would thereafter remain in the East. 

Nearly two years later, in March 1890, Congress at 
last granted him a pension of six thousand dollars a 
year. Then, in early July, living in a New York City 
boarding house, John Frémont unexpectedly died of 
food poisoning. í 

Jessie was devastated. One of her sons feared that she 
might kill herself. "It was work to stay alive,” she ad- 
mitted later. She was forced to borrow money to meet 
expenses, and news of her poverty soon leaked out. ‘‘Fr- 
émont’s Family Destitute,” read one newspaper head- 
line. Reacting swiftly to this disclosure, Congress 
granted Jessie a widow’s pension of two thousand dol- 
lars a year. A group of California women purchased a 
lot and commissioned architect Sumner Hunt to build a 
house for her and Lily. 

Jessie requested a modern design—‘‘no prettiness— 
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no gingerbread’’—and she was delighted with the 
brown-shingled house erected in a grove of thirty-two 
orange trees. She filled the house with what she called 


. “wreckage from our old days’’—books, pictures, In- 


dian baskets. The treasured portrait of John Frémont 
by artist John Gutzon Borglum hung over her desk. "It 
is our true shrine,” she said. "We keep flowers there 
always." 

Before John had died, Jessie had begun to build a life 
for herself in Los Angeles, and his death stalled this late 
flowering. But gradually over the next decade, she 
reached a genuine contentment. She continued to write 
for publication and to see a wide circle of friends, in- 
cluding the suffragist and civic leader Caroline Sever- 
ance, who described Jessie as "brilliant, spontaneous 
and original"; and editor Charles Lummis, who called 
her the most interesting woman he had ever met. "Sun- 
day is my seventy-second birthday,” Jessie wrote in May 
1896, "and it is not reasonable to be so thoroughly . . . 
well as I am, but it is so.” Sending a photograph of 
herself to a friend, she claimed that the wrinkles in her 
face had not yet entered her soul. 


Jess BENTON FRÉMONT had been an activist cast in a 
supporting role, living through a man the part she 
might have played herself in another time. She had exer- 
cised her own strong will in marrying John Charles Fré- 
mont. But in the years that followed, she had been 
forced to accept that much of life was beyond her con- 
trol. Her husband’s career, begun with flash and bril- 
liance, had guttered out in a series of failures that she, a 
woman, could do little to prevent. 

In a letter to a friend, Jessie once acknowledged her 
dilemma. Quoting Tennyson's line, "For man is man 
and master of his fate,” she observed wryly, "That is 
poetry. When one is not man but woman, you follow in 
the wake of both man and fate, and the prose of life 
proves one does not so easily be ‘master’ of fate.” At 
times, she had been bitter. ‘‘I am sure if it was all written 
out in a book,” she remarked during the Civil War, ““it 
would grieve anyone to see how I got broken in.” 

But during these last Los Angeles years, the anger and 
regret slipped away. Remembering the past, Jessie was 
justly proud of her part in promoting western settlement 
and in ending slavery. "Here on this far shore where the 
serene climate gentles even hard memories,” she wrote a 
friend, "I seem to look back into another life—its 
strifes ended—only its results in good cherished.”” 

Jessie remained vibrantly alive until the fall of 1902, 
when she finally seemed to withdraw into herself. Two 
days after Christmas, at the age of seventy-eight, she 
died peacefully in her sleep. Her remains were sent east 
to be buried beside those of her husband, in accordance 
with her wishes. + 


Pamela Herr is currently co-editing a volume of Jessie Fré- 
mont’s correspondence. 
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ACCESSORIES 


UNION AND CONFEDERATE 
UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT. 
West coast dealer for C & D 
Jarnagin. Send $3.00 for our catalog 
of over 500 items. The Bonnet 
Brigade, P.O. Box 28-AH, Fremont, 
CA 94537-0028. 


ANTIQUE MAPS 


ANTIQUE MAPS OF AMERICA, 
including colonies and California as 
an Island. Rare and Beautiful. Free 
Catalog. Antique Maps, Box 620- 
464, Woodside, CA 94062. 


ARMS/ANTIQUES 


AMERICA'S BEST ANTIQUE 
FIREARMS € MILITARIA 
CATALOGS! Goldmine of arms 
and collectibles. Emphasis on U.S. 
C. 1840-1900. 6 issues/$12.00. Dale 
C. Anderson Co., Dept. E, 4 W. 
Confederate Ave., Gettysburg, PA 
17325. 


BOOKS/DOCUMENTS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN — 
Military, Naval, and Aviation history 
— Out-of-Print 8 Rare Books. 29 
East 93rd Street, New York, New 
York 10128. (212) 348-1280. Tuesday 
through Saturday. 10:30-5:30. Cata- 
log subscriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRAPHIES 
— send 22c stamp for monthly listing 
of available titles. American Political 
Biography, 39 Boggs Hill Road, 
Newtown, CT 06470. 


BUCKSKINNING 


BUCKSKINNING: Full line of 
buckskinning leathers - deer, elk, 
furs, latigo, rawhide and more. Plus 
patterns, books, beads, tools and 
trade goods for authentic-looking 
outfits and gear. Get your Buckskin- 
ning Catalog today! Send 50c pstg/ 
hdlg to: Tandy Leather Company, 
P.O. Box 2934, Dept. AI987B, Fort 
Worth, TX 76113. 


Minimum per ad is 20 words. 


CANNONS 


LOUD, SAFE NOISE! — Since 
1912. Safe substitute for fireworks. 
BIG BANG CANNONS. The vin- 
tage artillery toy. 6 models -9” to 25”. 
Great for 4th of July & special 
celebrations. Order now! - limited 
yearly production. Send for FREE 
catalog and order form. MC/ VISA. 
The Conestoga Company, Inc., 
Dept. A, Box 405, Bethlehem, PA 
18016. (215) 866-0777. 


FLAGS 


NEW ORLEANS GREYS (Alamo) 
Flag and MEXICAN NATIONAL 
COLORS of 1836 era now available. 
Full-size. Silk. Send $2.00 for details: 
Flags Unfurled, 3030-A3C 
Hartlee Field Road, Denton, Texas 
76201. (817) 566-FLAG. 


GENEALOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


FAMILY TREE: for free informa- 
tion about unique professional re- 
search service write: David Honaker, 
23 Lindor Road, North Reading, 
MA 01864 or call (617) 664-4149. 


GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGY AND LOCAL HIS- 


TORY catalogue no. 600. Over 4,000 
genealogies, local histories, Colonial 
and Revolutionary records. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, Inc., 7 Beacon 
St., Dept. AHI, Boston, MA 02108. 
$5.00. 


GENEALOGIES. Over 2,500 scarce 
American Genealogies For Sale. 
Catalog #4 is $2.00. Higginson 
Books, 14V Derby Square, Salem, 
MA 01970. 


GENEALOGY MADE SIMPLE! 
Special Recording Forms on “Old- 
English” Scroll Paper. FREE BRO- 
CHURE: Bronte Heirloom Album, 
1200 S. Brand BI. #3, Glendale, CA 
91204. 


HERALDRY 


COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
NAMES 32 COUNTRIES. FREE 
CATALOG. Our 20th year. The 
Ship’s Chandler, Dept. AHI, 
Wilmington, VT 05363. 


HISTORIC PLAQUES 


SHOW PRIDEIN YOUR HOME'S 
HERITAGE. Custom-made solid 
bronze and redwood plaques. Send 
for free brochure: Erie Landmark 
Co., Dept. AH, P.O. Box 3024, 
Troy, NY 12180. 


MAPS 


ANTIQUE MAPS. FOUR 
COLOR REPRODUCTIONS OF 
original European maps. Suitable 
for framing on 17” x 24” antique 
stock. $10.95. LIGHTNING HILL 
SALES, Route One, Box 109B, 
Springfield, Kentucky 40069. 


MUSIC 


RECORDS AND TAPES. Buy 1, 
Get | Free. Pop, Rock, Country, 
Soul, Jazz, Inspirational and More. 
CD’s, Video’s 25% - 50% Off. No 
Obligations. For Over $295.00 
Worth of Coupons, Send Only 
$10.95 To: 33 1/3 Inc., Dept. 30, Box 
56, Fort Dodge, Iowa 50501. 


OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, COUNTY 
and CIVIL WAR MAPS. 70-120 
years old. All States. Send $1.00 for 
catalog. Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 


OLDTIME RADIO 


CLASSIC BROADCASTS from 
America’s golden age of radio, on 
high quality tapes. Music! Comedy! 
Mysteries! Westerns! Free catalogue. 
Carl Froelich, 2-N Heritage Farm, 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania 17349. 


Insertion Order 


WANTED AMERICAN HISTORY 
= — ILLUSTRATED 
BASEBALL, SPORTS MFMORA- Laura Sohonage 
Box 8200 


BILIA, CARDS, POLITICAL 
PINS, RIBBONS, BANNERS, AUTO- 
GRAPHS, STOCKS & BONDS 
WANTED. High Prices Paid. Paul 
Longo, Box 490-LH, South Orleans, 
MA 02662. 
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$2.80 per word for one insertion, $2.60 per word for any adthat runs un changed for five con 
issues. $2.20 per word for any ad that runs unchanged for ten consecutive issues, 
MINIMUM PER AD: 20 WORDS 
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PAYMENT. 
AUTOGRAPHS of all Presidents Please put the following ad in the next ~ — ——issues(s) of American History Illustrated under the 
and all famous people. Will travel for heading 


collections. Mark Vardakis, Box 408, 
Coventry, RI 02816. 1-800-342-0301. 


Enclosed is my check in the amount of $ ___ 
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To Explore, 
Enjoy. and 
Protect. 


You and! share a great love of this 
earth. 

The ocean's pounding surf, Spring 
covering the earth with that season’s 
newness, a birds song reaching 
out. and we are moved 

We enjoy the earth’s beauty. its 
Grandeur. The endless sweep of 
colors, and sounds, and everywhere, 
the excitement of life. 

And we of the Sierra Club join 
together to protect the earth 

We invite you to join with us To 
explore, to enjoy. To protect this 
wondrous earth. For all of 
us. . . forever, 

For membership information, write 
Sierra Club, 730 Polk Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94109, (415) 776-2211 


Bruce Barnbaum 


fter over five years of preparation, the Historical 
Times Illustrated Encyclopedia of the Civil War is completed and 
ready for your desk or library shelf. There at your fingertips you will 
have over 2100 encyclopedia entries, from “abatis” to “zouave.” 
More than 900 of the entries, especially the portraits, are illustrated 
with photographs, and 60 maps illuminate the battle and campaign 


- entries, 


The coverage of the Encyclopedia is, truly, encyclopedic! 
Armies, biographies of civil and military leaders, governments, 
literary works, publications, states and cities, warships, weapons, 
battles and campaigns, military organizations from armies down to 
outstanding regiments, army terminology, politics, veterans associ- 
ations, and a host of other topics too extensive to cover, comprise 
this invaluable reference. 

Better yet, each of the entries has been prepared by a distin- 
guished Civil War historian. The list of contributors comprises 
almost a pantheon of luminaries in the field: Edwin C. Bearss, 
Albert Castel, Herman Hattaway, John T. Hubbell, Virgil Carrington 
Jones, Robert K. Krick, Richard McMurry, James I. Robertson, Jr., 
William N. Still, Joseph P Cullen, Richard J. Sommers, John Y. 
Simon, Evory Thomas, Bell I. Wiley, and many, many more. Under 
the overall editorship of Patricia L. Faust, and associate editors 
Norman C. Delaney, Edward G. Longacre, John E. Stanchak, and 
Jeffry D. Wert, every effort has been made to make the Encyclope- 
dia as complete, accurate, readable, and usable as possible. 


a Published at $39.95, the Historical Times Illustrated 
_ Encyclopedia of the Civil War is available now at the 


(he C e One Reference on the Civil War 


Historical Times, Inc. 
P.O. Box 987 + Hicksville, NY 11802 


Yes, please reserve a copy of THE HISTORICAL 
TIMES ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE 
CIVIL WAR for my 10-Day Free Examination. If 
not delighted with the volume, I may return it 
within 10 days—at your expense—and owe 
nothing. Or I may keep it and pay the invoice price 
of $34.95 plus a small postage and handling 
charge. (PA residents add 6% sales tax). : 


Signature 


Name 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


46011 


Please allow six to eight weeks for delivery 


special price of $34.95, plus $2.25 postage and handling. Y 


N 


Uncle Tom's Cabin 


Ontario is full of places where history 
comes alive. Places where you can get 
all the flavour of life in days gone by. 

At Upper Canada Village in Morrisburg, 
you'll find yourself back in the 1800’s 
in arestored village of the period. The Mill 
of Kintail in Almonte is just one of many 
picturesque historic sites you can visit 
in Ontario. 

At Dresden, visit Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
home of the Rev. Josiah Henson who 
inspired Harriet Beecher Stowe to write 
her immortal novel. 

Old Fort William in Thunder Bay will 


LIVING HISTORY IN ONTARIO 


A 


The Mill of Kintail 


D E 


Old Fort William 

NY 
take you back to the 1700's, the days N 
of the Voyageurs. Experience the life of 
a British soldier of the 1800's at several 
completely restored forts in Ontario. 

Come on up to Ontario, Canada and 
experience history in the flesh. The U.S. 
dollar is strong in Canada, so you'll 
os more of Ontario’s past, and present, 

or your money. 

For more information about Ontario’s 
historic sites, callus TOLL FREE at 
1-800-268-3735. One of our travel 
counsellors will be happy to help you 
plan your trip through history. 


